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WE need not make any apology for this Edition 
of the following Treatise ; nor give any recommen- 
dation unto it 9 as it is hoped, that 9 to the candid rea- 
der, the work will answer for itself It is offered un- 
to the public as it came originally from the press, 
retaining both the author 9 s own preface, and the mar- 
ginal notes for explanation of some things advanced 
in the text. As the affair was local, to which he re* 
ftrs so frequently in these notes, it is of no conse- 
quence to a religious public in this country to be made 
acquainted with it : so far, however, as they tend to 
give light upon the subject treated on in the body of * 
the work, or tend to elucidate any other topic of reli- 
gion they may be consulted with advantage; and it is 
for this reason they are continued in this Edition, — 
We only add, that, if it is the mean, through Ood's 
hltssing, for giving light to any concerning the na- 
ture of the duty, and encouraging them to be ready, 
when called unto it in Providence, to come forward, 
and, in a dependance upon the aids of Divine Orace, 
vow themselves away to the Lord of Hosts, and swear 
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unto their sincerity in this act of religious worship, 
the object in view, by giving publicity unto it, is 
gained. 

N. B. To accommodate subscribers, as the num- 
ber of subscriptions are expected to be sufficient to de- 
fray expenses, the prices will be as follows : For each 
copy stitched, 62 1-2 cents ; in boards 68 1-2 cents ; 
bound and lettered 75 cents. 
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PREFACE. 



THE following Sermons were at first in- 
tended solely for the instruction and direction 
of the congregation with which the author is 
immediately connected ; but as they were not 
without their use there, in clearing up the du- 
ty of covenanting, recommended in them, to 
different persons who had been formerly la- 
bouring under difficulties concerning it, this 
has been an inducement to him to lay them 
before the public, in hopes that they may not 
be altogether unprofitable to others. 

It is from no delight in controversy that he 
now presents the public with these few Ser- 
mons on a controverted point ; but from a 
firm persuasion of the importance of the sub- 
ject, and of the religious world standing in 
great need of genuine information concerning 
it; and this information, he hopes, he has 
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been enabled to give, both in scriptural man- 
ner and with a christian spirit. 

The world has been already favoured with 
several valuable publications on this subject, 
which, if they were generally known and per- 
used, might in a great measure supersede the 
necessity of that here laid before it. But these 
are now comparatively but- in very few hands, 
and, so far as is known, none of them are on 
such an extensive plan as the present. Be- 
sides, the spiritual and evangelical nature of 
the duty has not always been so uniformly kept 
in view in some of them, as could have been 
wished ; and in almost the whole, the impor- 
tant ends to be served by it have been great- 
ly overlooked. Add to all this, that a new 
publication on any subject will often excite at- 
tention to it, while a book written some time 
ago, will scarcely ever be either called for, or 
perused. 

The notes that sometimes appear at tbe 
bottom of the page, are not adduced with any 
design to augment the flame of controversy, 
or to cherish a spirit of litigation among 
brethren, of which we have already had more 
than enough ; but far the purpose of correct- 
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ing some misrepresentation*, and Wiping- off 
some aspersions cast upon that religious bo* 
dy with which the writer stands connected. 

He, in his manner of writing, makes no pre- 
tensions to elegance, nor has he, in transcri- 
bing these Sermons for the press, affected 
ornament of any kind, but sends them forth 
in the same plain and familiar style in which 
they were delivered in the pulpit, and which 
he has always considered as best calculated 
for the instruction and edification of common 
hearers. 

The author has no expectation that these 
Sermons are ever to be read , or sought after, 
by the far greater part of those who stand 
most in need of instruction about the duty 
here recommended. He knows the taste of 
the times too well, to hope that any thing, ei- 
ther on such a subject, or coming from such 
a quarter, will obtain an attentive perusal 
from many of the readers of the present day. 
Prejudice and party-spirit run too high for 
this. The very title of the book will with ma- 
ny decide its fate, and determine them neve? 
to look into it. It is almost only from Sece- 
ders that he can expect a patient hearing ; and 
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to them be would in a special manner re- 
commend the subject, as constituting an im- 
portant branch of their own religious profes- 
sion. Their instruction and edification is what 
he has mainly in view ; and if these Sermons 
shall, through the divine blessing, prove the 
mean of removing the difficulties that any of 
them may be under with respect to the duty 
therein recommended, of giving them a more 
clear and scriptural view of its nature and 
warrantableness, of assisting them in the de- 
fence of it when attacked by its adversaries, 
of quickening their zeal in its behalf, and of 
exciting them to, and directing them in the 
performance of it, the end of their transcrip- 
tion and publication is in a great measure 
gained. That such may be the effect of them, 
is the desire and prayer of 

ALEXr. ALLAN. 

Cupar- Angus, J 
Bee. 7, 1809. J 
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SERMON I. 

Jer. 1. 4, 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 
children of Judah together ; saying, Come and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant , that 
shall not be forgotten* 

The wx>rds of this text are a .prophecy; and the de- 
sign of my reading them to. you at present is, that I may 
open up to you the nature, and instruct the warranta- 
bleness, of public religious covenanting, and direct you 
in the performance of that duty. Their appositeness to 
the purpose in tended will plainly appear, if you consi- 
der the four following things: namely, the object of the 
prophecy, the exercise foretold, the manner of its per- 
formance, and the period to which the prophecy refers. 

The pbjects of the prophecy, you will observe, are, 
({ the children of Israel, and the children of Judah." By 
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V. To point out some of the important ends to be ser- 
ved by the performance of it. And, 

VL>To make some improvement of the whole. 

I. The first thing proposed, is to give some account 
of the nature of public religious covenanting. And, in 
order to this, you may take the following description of 
it. 

It is a religious ordinance, in which the people of God, 
standing forth in the character of his witnesses, and ma- 
king a public confession of his name, as it is made 
known to them in the holy scriptures, do in a formal and 
sol em M manner, recognize his sovereign lordship and au- 
thority over them ; renounce the covenant of works, with 
every other thing that stands in opposition to that duti- 
ful subjection which they owe to him ; take hold of the 
covenant of grace, as it stands fast with Christ, and a- 
vouch the Lord to be their God upon the footing of it; 
and, in the faith of his acceptance of them, through the 
channel of this covenant, make an entire 'devotement 
and surrender of themselves to him, to be his people in 
time and through eternity; binding themselves, in the 
strength of divine grace, to cleave to him with purpose 
of heart, and to serve him in the conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty they owe either to God or man. 

This is a short account of the genuine nature of reli- 
gious covenanting. But, in order that you may have a 
more clear apprehension thereof, we shall take the de- 
scription just now given by part**, and set it more fully 
before you in the following particulars. 

1. The covenanting of which we speak is an ordi- 
nance entirely religious, or, in other words, an ordi- 
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nance of divine worship, which has this for its great and 
leading design, to give homage to God, by an avowal of 
our complete subjection to, and dependence upon him. 
Even in those appeals that are made to him, for the de- 
cision of controversies between man and man in civil af- 
fairs, there is an acknowledgement of him, both as our 
sovereign Judge, and our omniscient witness. It is not, 
however, so directly the design of these appeals to give 
homage to God, as to afford satisfaction to men respect- 
ing the truth of these things concerning which such ap- 
peals are made. But it is quite otherwise with regard 
to covenanting* Here the immediate and primary design 
of the work is, to give homage to God as absolute Sove- 
reign, and to testify our unfeigned loyalty and subjec- 
tion to him. It must, therefore, be an act of religioas 
worship, in the very highest sense of the terms. Ac- 
cordingly you have it represented in scripture, not only 
as a swearing by the Lord of hosts, but as a swearing to 
him. Isa. xlv. 2S. " Unto me every knee shall bow, ev- 
"ery tongue shall swear." And to the same effect it is 
described in Rom. xii. 1. as a " presenting of our bodies 
"a living sacrifice to God ;" and in 2 Cor. viii. 5. as a 
"giving of ourselves to him." Not one of these descrip- 
tions give us the smallest hint of its being, either in 
whole or in part, of a civil or political nature; but all 
°f them plainly represent it as an ordinance purely re- 
ligious, in which we have solely to do with God, making 
an acknowledgement of his being and perfections, and 
a formal surrender of our persons and services to him. 
And this is no less plainly the light in which it is repre- 
sented to us, when it is described in scripture under the 
tharacter of a vow ; as in Isa. xix. 21. " They shall vow 
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" a tow to the Lord." A vow, you all know, is aa ordi- 
nance purely religious, in which persons have solely 
to do with God as the object of their worship. To him 
only are vows to be made ; and to none but him can 
they be performed. The duties we owe to men may in- 
deed be made the matter of avow, but none but God 
can be the object of it, without the moat manifest idola- 
try. It was with God alone that Jacob had to do, when 
he annointed the pillar, and vowed the vow ;* and it is 
only with him that others have to deal, when they en- 
gage in a work of a similar nature. Hence that exhor- 
tation given by the psalmist in PsaL lxxvk It.. « Vow 
"and p^y to the Lord your God." 

2. It is an ordinance in which the people «f God 
stand forth in the character of hda witnesses, and make 
a public confession of his name, as it is made known to> 
them in the holy scriptures. One of the most distin- 
guished characters by which the people of God are, 
on different occasions, described to us in the sacred or- 
acles, is that of his witnesses. Under this character they 
are expressly represented, both in the 43d and 44th chap- 
ters- of Isaiah, as well as in the II th chapter of the book of 
the Revelatton.t And this representation of them plain- 
ly points out, that it is their incumbent duty to bear an 
explicit testimony to the being and perfections of that 
God whose witnesses they are, as well as to the various 
truths by which he hath been pleased to reveal himself 
to us in the word of divine revelation. This is a duty 
binding upon them, both in their single and in their so- 
cial state ; both as individual persons, and in their joint 
capacity. And , indeed , without the joint performance of 

* Gcd. xxxi IS. t ls». xiiii. 10, and xlir, t,— Hev. xi. 3. 
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this duty by them in their social state, it is not possible 
that ever the church, as a body, should answer that de- 
scription given her in 1 Tim. iii. 15. as " the pillar and 
"ground of truth." It is not an individual member or 
two, but the whole church at large, in her collective ca- 
pacity, to whom this character is given. And it is ut- 
terly inconceivable how she should ever answer to it, 
without all her members in some measure harmonizing 
together in their views of divine truth, and making a 
public and joint exhibition of it to others around them. 

These truths, to which they are called to bear their ex- 
plicit and united testimony, have a respect to various 
things, and are of very different degrees of importance. 
Some of them are of a doctrinal nature ; others refer 
more immediately to practice. Some of them have a 
special respect to the worship of God ; and others bear 
a more immediate relation to the discipline and govern* 
meat of his house. But, be their special nature and rel- 
ative importance what they will, this makes no difference 
*9 to the duty which his people owe to him with respect 
to them. Being all of them matters of divine revelation, 
they ought all to be made the matter of the church's 
confession, so far as she has come to the knowledge of 
them. Nothing can possibly be unworthy of her to be- 
lieve and confess, which God has thought worthy of him 
to reveal. It is not the special connection which any' 
truth has with our salvation, that constitutes its chief 
excellency, but its tendency to display the divine glory ; 
&Qd this is the principal reason why it ought to be pub- 
licly avowed. Now, such is the real tendency of every 
article of revelation, whether its connection with our sal- 

b & 
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ration be more near, or more remote. Every article nf 
it constitutes what may be called a letter of Christ's 
name and so gives a discovery of what he really is. — 
To this purpose are these words, Rev. ii. 13. "Thou hol- 
" dest fast my name, and hast not denied my faith." — 
What is called his faith, or his truth, in one of these 
clauses, is called his name in the other. His truth, 
therefore, is his very name. This gives it weight and 
importance, and should particularly endear it to all his 
people ; and this is what they, in the character of his 
witnesses, have to confess in the work of covenanting. 
Agreeable to this it is said, Jer. iv. 2. "Thou shalt swear, 
"The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, and in right- 
" eousness." 

3. It is an ordinance in which his people do, in a for- 
mal and solemn manner, recognize his sovereign lordship 
and authority over them. The language of all right cov- 
enanting is much the same with that of the church in 
Psal. lxxxix. 18. "The Holy One of Israel is our King." 
God, says David, is king over all the earth; and being so 
he has the most unquestionable title to the unlimited o- 
bedience of every individual of the human race, found- 
ed in the super-eminent excellency of his own nature, 
and in the absolute dependence of all creatures upon 
him, for every thing which they either are or have. This, 
his right, however, is virtually called in question by the 
great bulk of mankind. Every act of disobedience to his 
authority, is a practical denial of his sovereignty, upon 
the matter saying, Our lips are our own : who is Lord over 
us ? Such conduct cannot but go to his people's hearts, 
land fill them with grief. The more that others are dis- 
posed, either to resile, or practically impugn his author- 
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ity, the more are they concerned to hare the honor of 
it vindicated and supported. In order to this, they stu- 
dy a habitual acknowledgement of it in the general tenor 
of their conversation. They take his law for their rule, 
and endeavour to have a deportment corresponding to it. 
But a practical acknowledgement of his authority, is 
not all that is required and expected of them. # They 
are bound to recognize it in the most formal and expli- 
cit manner they can ; and this is actually done by them 
in the work of covenanting, the import of which is 
plainly expressed in these words, "The Lord is our 
"judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king, 
"and he will save us. J> * 

That God, whose sovereignty is hereby recognized, is 
a three-one God, three distinct persons in one simple 
and undivided essence ; and these three persons being 
but one God, their authority must of necessity be 
one and indivisible. To speak of there being one God, 
and yet having distinct and separate authorities, 
were the very height of absurdity. Their essence 
being one, it is impossible but their power and authori- 
ty must be one also. Yet, in the fullest consistency 
with this, we are taught, that "the Father judgeth no 
"man, but hath committed all judgement to the Son."t 
By a gracious constitution, the immediate execution of 
the divine government in and over the church, is lodged 
in the hand of God the Son, the second person in the 
ever blessed Trinity, invested with the mediatory office. 
Him hath God the Father set King over his holy hill of 
Zion, and given to be head over all things to the church, 
Which is his body ; and this headship of his is what his 
* Iseu xxxiii. 22. t John, v. 2S. 
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people have in a special manner to recognize in this 
work of which we now speak ; and hence is that account 
given us of it in Hos. i. 11. " Then shall the children of 
« Judah and the children of Israel be gathered together, 
" and appoint themselves one head." 

4. It is an ordinance in which they make an absolute 
renunciation of the covenant of works, with every other 
thing that stands in opposition to their dutiful subjec- 
tion to the divine government, exercised by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The testimony of the apostle concerning 
the people of God, in Rom. vi. 14. is, that they " are not 
under the law, but under grace." That law which they 
are not under, is the law-covenant, the covenant of 
works. To it they, with all the rest of mankind, were 
once in a state of subjection, but they are now happily 
delivered from it. This deliverance they owe to Christ, 
and to what he hath done and endured in their room 
and place. He, in the character of their Surety, gave a 
complete obedience to the precept of that law, endured 
its penalty, and so became the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. On this 
ground, they, in the day of their effectual calling, have 
their connection with the law-covenant utterly dissolved, 
and dissolved with their own consent. The same grace 
which dissolves the connection, likewise subdues the 
legality of their hearts, and powerfully determines them 
to an absolute renunciation of it. This renunciation 
they cordially make in the act of believing, and public- 
ly avow in the work of covenanting. If covenanting 
consist, in a special manner, in a public taking hold of 
the covenant of grace, as we are shortly to show, the 
consequence cannot fail to be, that it must also contain 
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ftn open renunciation of the covenant of works, as it is 
not possible for a man to be under both these covenants 
at the same time. All those whose hearts are right with 
God in this work, consider it as their great mercy to be 
what the apostle calls " dead to the law by the body of 
" Christ/' They therefore avow it as the fixed purpose 
of their hearts, to have no dependence whatever on any 
thing wrought in themselves, or done by them, as the 
least ground of their hope of being justified before God, 
or the smallest foundation of their title to eternal life. 
" Knowing that a man," says the apostle Paul, " is not 
"justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of 
" Jesus Christy even we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
"that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and 
"not by the works of the law."* 

It is not, however, the covenant of works only which 
they i enounce in this service, but every thing else that 
stands opposed to the reign of grace> and to that dutiful 
objection which they owe to God, as the God of grace* 
They renounce sin, all sin without exception, purposing, 
in the strength of grace, no more to serve it, but to stu- 
dy the mortification of it. They renounce Satan, the 
god of this world, resolving, through grace, neither to 
hearken to his suggestions, nor comply with his tempta* 
tions* but to resist him. They renounce self in all its 
various shapes, resolving, in divine strength, to de- 
ny it. And they renounce the world with all its allure- 
ments, resolving* in the same divine strength, to come up 
from this wilderness, leaning upon the Beloved. Ac- 
cordingly, the language of all right covenanting is of 
the same import with that in Isa. xxvi. 13. "O Lord our 

* Gal. if. 16. 
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" God, other lords beside thee have had dominion over 
" us, but bj thee only will we make mention of thy 
".name." 

'Si It is an ordinance in which they take hold of the 
covenant of grace, and do, upon the footing of it, avouch 
the Lord to be their God. In a people's joining them- 
selves to the Lord, according to the language of our text, 
the perpetual covenant is never to be forgotten. This is 
the necessary consequence of God's holiness and our 
great impurity ; for such is the nature of his holiness, that 
it cannot admit of his having any gracious dealings with 
guilty sinners, but through a Mediator, and in the chan- 
nel of that covenant of which he is the mediatory head. 
Agreeable to this, we find covenanting described, in that 
forecited Isa. lvi. 6. as a "joining of ourselves to the 
" Lord," in the way of w taking hold of his covenant.'*— 
Taking hold of God's covenant is certainly man's prop- 
er province in this business. Considering our absolute 
dependence on him,\ we can have no title to prescribe a 
covenant to him. The right of prescribing must be- 
long solely to God; and nothing can lie to our hand in 
this matter, but only to acquiesce in the revelation he 
hath been pleased to make of his mind and will to us in 
his word, ami to accede to that covenant he hath framed, 
and made over to us for our acceptance. This covenant 
is what is commonly called the covenant of grace ; and 
another covenant he never promised for the salvation of 
lost sinners. It was originally made with his own eter- 
nal Son for their behoof, and contains every thing which 
they can stand in need of, either for the life that now is, 
or that which is to come. The condition of it was ful- 
filled by him, in his obedience to the death ; and hereby 
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it was turned into a covenant of promise, in the aspect 
which it bears to us. In this view it is now presented 
to mankind-sinners, in the everlasting gospel, for thetf 
acceptance ; and the substance of all right covenanting 
with God, consists in their taking hold of it on the foot- 
ing of that exhibition. Our covenant-bond ought, there- 
fore, to be just an echo to God's covenant of promise, 
expressing our acquiescence in it, and acceptance of it, 
together with our determination, through divine grace, 
to act and walk as his covenant-people. While he in his 
word of grace, says, " I will make with you an everlast- 
ing covenant, even the sure mercies of David;" the re- 
ply both of our hearts and lips ought to be, "Amen, e- 
" ven so we embrace it, as all our salvation, and all our 
" desire." This is certainly covenanting to all intents 
and purposes. 

And let it now be observed, that a cordial acceptance 
of that covenant, in the very nature of the thing, can- 
not fail to bring along with it a people's acceptance of 
God himself to be their own God, upon the footing of it. 
To evince this there is nothing more necessary than to 
attend for a moment to the tenor of that covenant itself. 
This you have plainly set before you in that passage, 
Heb. viii. 10. "This is the covenant that I will make 
"with the house of Israel, after those days, saitii the 
"Lord ; I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
"me a people." Two things are evidetit at first view 
from these words. First, That as this covenant looks 
to us, it is wholly a covenant of promise, without the 
least dependence on any thing to be performed by as as 
the condition of it. It was truly a conditional .covenant 
to Christ; but the condition of it having been complete- 
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I j fulfilled by him, in his obedience to the death, nothing 
of it now remains to be accomplished bat the promise; 
and with this it is that gospel-hearers have now solely to 
do. And, secondly, That God's being our God, is one 
of the leading blessings contained in that covenant, and 
secured by it ; and, indeed, herein doth the very sub- 
stance of the whole of it consist. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that either a person or people can take hold «f that 
covenant, without an acceptance of God himself for 
their own God and portion, in the very act of laying claim 
to it. Taking hold of it, they embrace God the Father 
as their reconciled God and Father in Christ ; they em- 
brace God the Son as their Saviour and Redeemer, their 
Head and Husband ; and they embrace God the Holy 
Ghost as their Sanctifier and Guide. Yea, in the very 
act of taking hold of it, they embrace a whole trinity of 
persons as the strength of their heart, and their portion 
for ever. Agreeable to this is that account of covenant- 
ing given in Deut. xxvi. 17. "Thou hast avouched the 

* Lord this day to be thy God." 

6. It is an ordinance in which people do, upon the 
footing of that covenant, make an entire dedication and 
surrender of themselves* to the Lord, to be his in time and 
through eternity. This is the account given of the work,as 
practised by the men of Judah in the days of Jehoiada. 

* They made a covenant," we are told, * that they should 
"be the Lord's people."* Such, also, is the plain import 
of the account given of it by the prophet Isaiah, in these 
words, ** One shall say, I am the Lord's, and another 
" shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord.**t When 
a people say they are the Lord's, they upon the matter 

• t Kingi , xi. 17. t Isa. xiiv. 5. 
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declare that they are not their own, but bought with a 
price, and that as God has a most unquestionable title to 
their persons and services, they are heartily willing that 
he should have the complete possession of his own ; and 
they accordingly do, with their whole hearts, make an 
actual surrender of all that they are and have to him, to 
be entirely at his disposal, and for ever employed in his 
service. Agreeable to this is the description given of 
this work, as performed by the churches in Macedonia, 
in 2 Cor. viii. 5. " They gave their own selves to the 
* Lord." A people, in giving themselves to the Lord, 
give their understandings to him, to believe his word, 
and contemplate his glory ; give their wills to him, to be 
moulded into a conformity to his will, and to make choice 
of him for their everlasting portion ; give their conscien- 
ces to him, to be purged by him, and to act as judges for 
him ; give their affections to him, to love him, and de- 
light in him ; and give their memories to him, to be a re- 
pository of his mighty acts, and of the gracious words 
which proceed out of his mouth. They give him their 
hands to do his business, their feet to run his errands, 
their eyes to view his works, their ears to hear his word, 
and their tongues to speak forth the honour of his name, 
and make his praise glorious. In fine, in giving them- 
selves to him, they give him their souls and their bodies, 
their time and their talents, their substance and their in- 
fluence. Yea, all they are, all they have, and all that they 
can do, they devote wholly to him, to be entirely disposed 
ofby him and forever employed in serving the purposes of 
Ms glory. All this they are plainly called to,in these words 
of the apostle, " I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
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" God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
«' acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service."* 
In speaking however of a people dedicating them- 
selves to the Lord, it ought never to be forgotten, that 
even in this part of their service, the covenant of grace, 
as it is ratified by the death of Christ, is to be the sole 
ground of their procedure. Besides this, there is not an- 
other channel in which a holy and just God can, in a 
consistency with the perfections of his own nature, re* 
ceive sinful creatures into favour with himfelf, or adopt 
them into his family. But our comfort is, that in the 
same covenant of grace in which he hath made over him- 
self to us to be our God, he hath also pledged himself by 
promise to take us into a gracious relation to himself, 
and make us his. " This," says he, " is the covenant that 
« I will make with them ; I will be to them a God, and 
«' they shall be to me a people.'*!" It is on the footing of 
some such promise as this, that people should be concern* 
ed to act in the work of devoting themselves to the 
Lord ; it both contains grace to enable them to make 
such a devotement of themselves to him, and likewise 
secures them of a gracious acceptance when brought to 
such exercise. , Zech. xiii. 9. " I will say, It is my peo- 
" pie ; and they shall say, The Lord is my God." 

7. It is an ordinance in which people bind themselves* 
in the strength of divine grace, to cleave to the Lord 
with purpose of heart, and to serve him in the consci- 
entious discharge of every duty they owe, either to God 
or man. Though covenanting does not consist solely in 
an egagement to duty, yet an engagement of this de- 
scription is certainly included in it ; and, indeed, in this 
*Rom. xii. 1.' tH*b, viii« 10. 
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very thing does the peculiar nature of it, as distinguish* 
ed from all other ordinances, in a special manner con- 
sist. Such is evidently the view given of it, when it is 
represented in scripture under the designation of a vow. 
A vow, you all know, is of the nature of a promissory 
engagement made to God, with respect to the perform- 
ance of some duty or duties. If, therefore, covenanting 
partake of the nature of a vow, it must certainly include 
an engagement to duty in its very essence : yet such is 
the representation every, where made of it in the sacred 
oracles, particularly in Isa. xix. 21. "They shall vow a 
"vow to the Lord, and perform it.** All the people of 
God are happily delivered from the law, viewed as a co- 
venant of works, requiring perfect obedience at their 
hands, as the foundation of their right and title to eter- 
nal life ; but this never frees them from an obligation to 
duty, because they still continue under the obligation 
of that same law, in its fullest extent, considered as a 
rule of life. It is a mistake to think, that the grace of 
the gospel dissolves the obligation of the law, consider- 
ed in this latter point of view. In place of that, it rath- 
er strengthens and increases it, furnishing all its subjects 
with strong additional motive to study obedience to it. 
They are, therefore, as the apostle speaks, " not with- 
out law to God, but under law to Christ."* Convin- 
ced of this, every one of them should bind his soul with 
a bond, to cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart, and 
to walk in all his commandments and ordinances blame- 
less. In this way the children of Israel conducted them- 
selves in the plains of Moab. " They avouched the Lord 
" to be their God, to walk in bis ways, to keep his stat- 

*lCor.ix.21. 
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"utes, and his commandments, and his judgements, and 
" to hearken to his voice."* 

This is an important branch of the subject ; and in the 
consideration of it, there are particularly two things 
which demand some special attention, namely, the ex- 
tent of these engagements, and the manner in which thej 
ought to be entered into. 

With regard to the extent of people's engagements to 
duty, we observe, that they ought to bear some corres- 
pondence to the extent of the divine law. God's com- 
mandment, the Psalmist declares, is exceeding broad.— 
Broad, however, as it is, our engagements should reach 
to the full extent of it. Perfect obedience being abso- 
lutely unattainable by any mere man in the present 
state, it were the most daring presumption for any one 
to engage to it. But perfect obedience is ono thing, and 
an universal obedience quite another. The former is im- 
possible, the latter is both attainable, and matter of duty. 
The whole of the divine law is our rule ; and to every 
one of its precepts we are bound to have a respect, both 
in our practice and in our covenant-engagements. The 
language, therefore, of the covenanters at Sinai, saying, 
"All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be obedient,"!' 
is, in this respect, language proper for all other cov- 
enanters to adopt. No doubt many of them spoke these 
words in a very legal spirit ; still, however, the matter 
of the engagement was good in itself, had the words been 
spoken in a right manner.} Numerous as the duties in- 
cumbent upon us are, no one of them must be excluded 
from our covenant-engagements. People may no doubt 
have a special respect, on some occasions, to particular 
* Deut xxvi, 17. t Exod. x&iv. 7. $ Deut. v. 28, 29. 
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duties, to the neglect of which they are under more than 
ordinary temptations ; but a voluntary and intentional 
overlooking of any one duty, in bringing themselves un- 
der these engagements, were a sad indication of a heart 
not right with God. " I shall not be ashamed," says Da* 
vid, " when I have a respect to all thy commandments " 
The covenanters in the days of Nehemiah were in pe- 
culiar hazard of neglecting the duties of sanctifying the 
Sabbath, of showing mercy to the poor, of contributing of 
their substance to religious purposes, and of preserving 
a proper separation betwixt themselves and their hea- 
then neighbours ; they accordingly paid a most special 
attention to these in that work, and even made a speci- 
fication of them by name in their covenant-bond.* This, 
however, they did not in the way of overlooking other 
things ; but by a general clause, they likewise pledged 
themselves to study the conscientious discharge of eve- 
ry duty which they owed either to God or man. " They 
" entered into an oath to walk in God's law, given by 
" Moses the servant of God, and to observe and do all 
"the commandments of the Lord our Ged.*t 

The other thing mentioned, as requiring our particu- 
lar attention here, is the manner of entering into these 
engagements. And as to this we observe, that they are 
by no means to be entered into in our own strength, but 
solely in a dependence on divine grace. We are not suf- 
ficient of ourselves so much as to think one good thought ; 
but our sufficiency is of God. Our whole stock of strength, 
both for duty and difficulty, both for 'work and warfare, 
is laid up in Christ's hand, in whom it hath pleased the. 

* Neh. x. 30.— 33. t Neb, x. 29. 
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Father that all fulness should dwell ; and therefore, on 
him must our whole dependence rest If we trust in 
ourselves, we will be sure to fail ; if we trust in Christ, 
we may expect to be established. We should therefore, 
in all our engagements, be concerned to say with the 
Psalmist, " I will go in the strength of the Lord God ; I 
" will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine 
"only."* 

We have thus laid before you a genuine account of 
the real nature of religious covenanting ; and from it you 
may plainly see the great injustice of many of the rep- 
resentations made of it by multitudes in the present day. 
Some give one account of it, others another; but almost 
all agree in giving such an account of it, as has a tenden- 
cy to prejudice serious people against it. Misrepresen- 
tations of this work have always been found some of the 
most successful weapons wherewith its enemies could 
fight against it. It is for this reason, among others, that 
I have been so full in giving you an undisguised account 
of its nature. It has now been laid fairly before you ; 
let it be duly considered, and this will go a great way 
to clear your minds about the warrantableness of it. If 
persons were duly apprised that the substance of it lies 
in a formal acceptance of the Lord for their God upon 
the warrant of the gospel-offer, in a cordial devotement 
of themselves to him, to .be his people, upon the footing 
of the new covenant, as it stands fast with Christ, and 
in an engagement, in divine strength, to act and walk as 
hie covenant-peopfe, it is scarcely conceivable how one 
serious Christian should hesitate for a moment about its 
being not only lawful,. but even their reasonable service. 

• Pfaling, lxxi, 16. 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children ofJudak together ;— saying, Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 

shall not be forgotten. 

We formerly told you, that these words are a pro- 
phecy respecting New-Testament times, and that pub- 
lic religious covenanting is the subject of them. We 
therefore observed from them, that public social cove- 
enanting is a duty well warranted in scripture, and in- 
cumbent upon the church under the New-Testament 
dispensation. In prosecution of this subject, we propos- 
ed to open up the nature, and instruct the warranta- 
bleness of covenanting; to give some account of the 
seasons, the manner, and the ends of this duty ; and then 
to make some improvement. The first of these points 
we have already discussed, and given you a pretty full 
account of the nature of religious covenanting, in the 
former sermon. We therefore now proceed to the nert 
thing proposed, which was, 
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II. To evince the warrantableness of this work, or show 
that public religious covenanting is a duty incumbent up- 
on the church under the New-Testament dispensation. 

The proving of this would have been both necessary 
and proper at a time when you were called to the dis- 
charge of the duty, though there had never been an indi- 
vidual stating an opposition to it; but the keenness with 
which this work is opposed by multitudes at present, 
renders such a proof at this time doubly needful, and 
must be my apology for insisting on this head at some 
considerable length. A contested point would need to 
be well established ; and, with this view, I now lay be- 
fore you the following particulars. 

1. Covenanting is a duty plainly taught us by the ve- 
ry light of nature. Nature's light, indeed, cannot give 
us any such full discovery of our duty on this head, as 
to show us how we may perform it in a manner accept- 
able to God. This it cannot do with respect to any other 
duty more than this. The work itself, however, it both 
may, and really doth, teach to be a duty. Why, it teach- 
es us that we are wholly from God, and therefore ought 
to be wholly to him. It shows us, that we depend upon 
him for our provision, protection, direction, and every 
comfort of life ; yea, that we depend wholly on him for 
our very being, and every breath we draw. Our doing 
so is not only an unquestionable truth, but a plain dic- 
tate of nature's light. This we are taught in Acts, xvii. 
28. " In him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
"certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring." Now, reason evidently says,, that if 
we depend wholly upon him, and are entirely indebted 
to him, for all that we either are or have, it must of ne- 
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cessity be our duty to give him all that homage and obe- 
dience which lies in our power; and if this be our duty, 
nothing can be more reasonable, than that we should 
bring ourselves under the most strict and inviolable ob- 
ligation to the discharge of it ; and what is this but the 
very essence of covenanting ? Such an evident dictate 
of the light of nature is this, that the heathens them- 
selves, who have had no other light to guide them, have 
both taught and practised it. It was taught in the most 
express manner by one of the heathen philosophers, who 
lived near the beginning of the Christian sera. His 
words translated into our language, are these : " To this 
" God ye ought to swear as the soldiers do to Ceesar.— 
* They, for the sake of wages, swear that above all things 
« they will study the welfare of Ceesar. And while you 
" are loaded by God with so many and such great bene* 
"fits, will ye not swear to him? or when ye have 
" sworn, will ye not perform ? And what should ye 
"swear? That ye will always obey his voice; that ye 
"will never complain of him; that ye will never find 
"fault with any thing he measures out to you ; and that 
"ye will always willingly do and suffer whatever lie 
"shall think necessary to put upon you."* And this du- 
ty, which some of the heathens have taught and incul- 
cated, others of them have actually practised. There 
is no need to ransack the writings of the heathen world, 
in order to have this fact ascertained ; you have an in- 
stance of it on record in your bibles, in the account giv- 
en us of the mariners of Joppa, in the first chapter of the 
book of Jonah. That these mariners were mere heathens, 
is abundantly plain from the 5th verse of that chapter ; 
• EpicUtui, Lib. I. Cap. 14. 
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and yet, from the 16th verse of it you observe, that 
when they met with a merciful deliverance from the de- 
vouring depths of the sea, they were so impressed with a 
sense of the kindness manifested to them in that matter, 
as to influence them to bring themselves under vows to 
the God of their mercies. «« They feared the Lord ex- 
" ceedingly," says the prophet, " and made vows." 

2. It is a duty plainly required in the moral law, the 
obligation of which extends to all places of the world, 
and to all periods of time. That this law is as obligatory 
on us now, as ever it was upon any people on earth, we 
apprehend no one will hesitate for a moment to affirm. 
Indeed, this is such a self-evident truth, that for any 
one to deny it were to bring himself under a suspicion 
of lunacy, and to make others think that he was more 
fit for bedlam, than for being reasoned with. All, there- 
fore, that can be necessary for establishing the obliga- 
tion of this duty on us is to show, that it really is a du- 
ty required by the moral law ; and there are particularly 
two things which seem to put this out of all question, 
namely, the plain import of the first precept of that law, 
taken in connection with the preface to it, and the con- 
sideration of the children of Israel having had no other 
warrant for what they did, when they first engaged in it, 
but this very law. 

In the first place, we say, that the plain import of the 
first precept of the moral law, taken in connection with 
the preface to it, seems plainly to say that this is a duty 
required in it. The preface to the ten commandments, 
you all know, runs in these words, " I am the Lord thy 
" God f and the first commandment in these, " Thou 
" shalt have no other gods before me." The connection 
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betwixt these two is plain. In the preface there is a 
grant made, and in the precept there is a charge given to 
improve it. In the preface God makes over himself by 
covenant-grant to us to be our God ; and in the precept,he 
peremptorily enjoins us to embrace him as our own God, 
upon the footing of that covenant-grant. Though that 
command be expressed in negative terms, it certainly 
enjoins a positive duty. To suppose that it should mere- 
ly require us to renounce all false gods, without at the 
same time requiring us also to embrace the true, is such 
a wild imagination as can never possibly enter into the 
mind of any rational being. If this command require 
any thing of us at all, it certainly requires that we 
should embrace the only true God as our God, according 
to that exhibition he hath made of himself to us in his 
word of grace, and of consequence, to give him all that 
worship and glory which is due to his name. And if it 
requ ire all this of us, it cannot but also require that we 
should bring ourselves under engagements, in the 
strength of divine grace, to study a full compliance with 
our duty on these head s ; and who sees not, that this is 
the very substance of covenanting ? Now, of whom does 
it require these things? Does it merely require them of 
individual persons, and not of churches or societies? 
Most certainly of churches also; for the moral law is as 
obligatory on men in their social, as in their single 
capacity. Wherefore, if it really do bind individual 
persons to personal covenanting, it must also of neces- 
sity bind public bodies or churches to public and social 
covenanting. 

The other thing, which shows that covenanting is a 
duty required by the moral law, is this incontrovertible 
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fact, that the children of Israel had no other warrant 
for their procedure in it, when they first engaged in this 
work, viz. at Mount Sinai, but this very law. It is 
true, they afterwards came to have different particular 
precepts given them, binding them to engage in this du- 
ty ; but at the time of which we now speak, they had no 
such precept. The consequence is, that either their cove- 
nanting on that occasion must have been a piece of mere 
will worship, without so much as the shadow of a war. 
rant ; or else that'it was a duty required by the moral law. 
The first of these is what we suppose few. will have the 
hardiness to assert ; it remains, therefore, that the last 
must have been the fact. 

3. It is a duty particularly enjoined upon people in 
scripture, by various express precepts of a moral na- 
ture, some of which bear a special reference to New- 
Testament times. You have already heard, that when 
the children of Israel first engaged in this work at Mount 
Sinai, they had no express precept enjoining it upon 
them. Posterior to that time, however, the church had 
various precepts of this description given her, none of 
which were mere positive statutes peculiar to the old 
economy, but all of them of a moral kind, containing a 
real explication and application of the moral law. Of 
this nature are these three in particular. Deut. x. 20. 
" Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God ; him shalt thou 
" serve ; to him shalt thou cleave, and swear by hia 
"name." Psal. lxxvi, 11. "Vow and pay to the Lord 
"your God." Jer. iv. 2. "Thou shalt swear, The Lord 
" liveth, in truth, in judgement, and in righteousness." 

With regard to the first of these texts, namely, that 
in Deut, x. 20, it will not be denied that it includes a 
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direction to people how they ought to swear, even in 
matters of a civil nature ; but it can by no means be 
granted that this is all, or even the principal thing in- 
tended by it. On the contrary, the swearing there en- 
joined stands in the most intimate connection with the 
fearing of the Lord, the cleaving to him, ami the serving 
of him, there mentioned ; and id plaijriy such as bears a 
special respect to these things as the matter sworn to. 
It is a swearing that they will fear the Lord, that they 
will serve him, and cleave to him ; and these include 
the whole of his worship. The swearing enjoined in 
that passage is therefore just such a swearing as takes 
place in religious covenanting ; and we add, that it is 
such a swearing as takes place in public covenanting.— 
No one doubts that the fearing of the Lord, the serving 
of him, and cleaving to him, there mentioned, do all of 
them refer to the public and social worship of God, as 
well as to that which is private and personal ; and can 
any good reason be assigned, why all the three first 
should refer to the whole of God's worship, and yet the 
last, so closely connected with them, and even enjoin- 
ed in the very same precept, should be entirely confined 
to something of a mere private and personal nature?— 
Nay, if the three first refer not only to the private, but 
also to the •public worship of God, the last cannot but 
do so likewise. 

The second text, Psal. Ixxvi. 11. "Vow and pay to the 
M Lord your God," is evidently another injunction of 
that same duty.* None of you, it is apprehended, can 

* The late Mr. Hutchinson, Belief minister in St. Ninians, whet 
writing against covenanting, found this a very stubborn text «- 
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be ignorant of what a vow really is. It is a promissory 
engagement made to God concerning the performace of 
something for the ends of his glory. Under the former 
dispensation, vows were of two kinds, namely, moral and 
ceremonial. A moral vow consists in a person's or a 
people's devoting themselves to the Lord, and binding 
themselves to the performance of the various duties 
incumbent upon them by the authority of God, in their 
several places and relations. A ceremonial vow con- 
sisted in a person's binding himself to the performance 
of some things of a ceremonial nature, such as, the sha- 
ving of the head, the drinking of no wine, and the per- 
forming of certain bodily services, and external rites of 
purification, which were always accompanied with the 
offering of sacrifice. If the vowing enjoined in this text 
were mere ceremonial vowing, it would be no proof what- 
ever of the warrantableness of covenanting under this 
dispensation, as the law of ceremonies is now abolished. 
But the vowing here enjoined is clearly of a moral nature. 

gainst what he was then driving at. Rather, however, than be 
stopped in his course by it, he thinks fit to cast it wholly out of the 
list of divine commands, given by God for a rule to his worship- 
pers, and places it in the rank of friendly counsels given by the 
psalmist to his countrymen, in order to excite them to the practice 
of ceremonial vowing about free-will offering, (Dissertation on the 
Nature and Genius of the Kingdom of Christ, p. 94.) And are we 
thus, both to be robbed of one of the most express injunctions of 
Heaven, as forming no part of the rule of our duty, and likewise 
to have the old Popish doctrine, concerning counsels of perfection, 
beyond and above the requirements of the divine law, again reviv- 
ed among us? But what will not some persons do, rather than ad- 
mit the divine warrant for covenanting? 
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This is evident from the two following considerations : 
First, That ceremonial vows were never the vows of a 
people, but merely of particular individual persons ; 
whereas the vowing here mentioned is required of all 
that are round about the Lord, as the following words 
of the verse testify. And, secondly, ceremonial vows 
were never positively required.of the persons who en- 
gaged in them, but merely accepted when voluntarily 
made, as we plainly see from Deut-xxiii. 21.22. *« When 
"thou shalt vow a vow to the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
not slack to pay it; for the Lord thy God will surely 
require it of thee: but if thou shalt forbear to vow, it 
shall be no sin in thee." But the vowing here called for, 
is expressly enjoined upon all the worshippers of God, 
upon all that are round about him; and is therefore a 
matter, the practice of which none can forbear without 
sin. These things, we apprehend, make it perfectly ev- 
ident, that the vowing here enjoined is moral vowing, 
and consequently, that this passage is a plain injunction 
of the work of covenanting ; for you cannot but see, 
from the description already given of it, that moral vow- 
ing is nothing else but another name for religious cove- 
nanting* Let no man think to take off the force of this 
argument, by telling us, that there is material vowing 
implied in the performance of various other duties, such 
a3 the duties of prayer and praise, and the observation 
of baptism and the Lord's supper; and, therefore, that 
there may be real implicit vowing, where there is no for- 
mal covenanting: for by this mode of reasoning, there 
is almost no duty whatever, but the obligation of it may 
be argued away. Who, for instance, knows not, that 
there is something of the exercise of prayer implied in 
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all tight reading or hearing of the word of the Lord, in 
all right observation of baptism or the Lord's supper? 
But, would any man infer from this, that we are under 
no obligation to set about prayer as a distinct duty of it- 
self? Again, a believing remembrance of the death of 
Christ is implied in all right attendance on the ordinance 
of baptism, in all right searching of the scriptures* and 
in all right performance of the duty of prayer ; but will 
it therefore follow, that Christians may live in the total 
neglect of the ordinance of the Lord's supper, which has 
the remembrance of his death for its formal design? 
And shall that be accounted good reasoning, with res* 
pect to the exercise of vowing, which would be treated 
with indignation, if applied to any other ordinance? It 
is very readily granted, that there is material vowing in 
the right discharge of various other duties: but what of 
that? Vowing is a distinct ordinance by itself; and it is 
not mere material and implicit vowing, but formal, di- 
rect, and explicit vowing, that is enjoined in the words 
under present consideration. Nor is this merely requir- 
ed of individual persons, to be performed in secret by 
themselves; but it is called for in the most public and 
open manner from all that are round about the Lord, 
and that as a proper acknowledgement for mercies of a 
public and general nature. Now, if all this do not a- 
mount to an express injunction of public and social cov- 
enanting, it must be hard for any one to say what could 
possibly do so. 

As for the third of the passages mentioned, namely, 
that in Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, 
" in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness," it appears 
to be as plain an injunction of this duty, as either of the 
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former. The swearing there enjoined, is evidently such 
a swearing as takes place in the matter of a religious 
profession. It id accordingly described, not merely as 
a swearing by the living God, but as a swearing that the 
Lord liveth ; and what is this, but a confessing upon oath 
the being and perfections of God, as the only living 
and true God, in opposition to all those dead and dumb 
idols which blinded nations serve ? Here, then, is reli- 
gious covenanting to all intents and purposes. And 
should it now be asked, to whom this injunction is giv- 
en P we answer; It is given in a most special manner to 
the New-Testament church, though not to the total ex- 
clusion of the Old. Two things make this quite evi- 
ident. First, That it follows upon a most express pre- 
diction of the utter abolition of the ceremonial law.— 
This prediction you have in the 16th verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter, in these words, " In those days, saith 
H the Lord, they shall no more say, The ark of the cove- 
" nant of the Lord, neither shall it come into mind, nei- 
** ther shall they remember it, nor visit it, neither shall that 
" be done any more." The whole context shows, that 
the passage we are now considering, is particularly con- 
nected with, and bears a special relation to that predic- 
tion, and consequently, that it has a peculiar respect to 
New-Testament times. And, secondly, The injunction 
is no sooner given in the first clause of ihe verse, to 
swear the Lord liveth, than it follows in the second 
clause, that " the nations shall bless themselves in him, 
" and in him shall they glory ;* which words plainly re- 
fer to the conversion of the Gentiles ; and every one 
d 2 
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knows, that their conversion did not take place till after 
the erection of the gospel-church. 

4.' Covenanting wa9 practised by the people of God 
under the whole of the Mosaical economy upon moral 
grounds ; their practice on this head mast therefore be 
for our imitation. No man duly acquainted with his 
Bible can be ignorant, that covenanting was a work ve- 
ry frequently practised by the Old-Testament church in 
her purest and best times. It was two several times per- 
formed by her during the administration of Moses ; once 
at Sinai, a few weeks after their coming up out of the 
land of Egypt ;* and the second time on the plains of 
Moab, a short while before their entrance into the land 
of Canaan.t It was practised once in the days of Josh- 
ua ;X once in the days of Asa ;§ once in the days of Je- 
hoida ;|| and once, also, we have every reason to think, 
in the days of Hezekiah. We have, indeed, no express 
account of its being actually set about in his time, but 
we are plainly told, that it was in his heart to make a 
covenant with the Lord God of Israel ;** and we have 
no ground to doubt, but that the work which lay so near 
his heart was actually accomplished. It was performed 
yet once more by that people, prior to their being carried 
captive to Babylon, in the days of Josiah.1t And, after 
that captivity, it was set about again two several times 
among them ; once in the days of EzraJJ and once in 
the days of Nehemiah.§§ 

•Exod. xxiv. 7. tDext. xxlx.10.— 15, 

J Josh. xxiv. 15.— 26. $2 Chron. xv. 12.— 15. 

; || % Chron. xxiii. 16. **2 Cbron. xxix. 10. 

tt2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. fl: Exra, x. 3.-5. 
♦f Neh. ix. 38. 
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I *tn farfrom thinkings that every thing rnfftctbedr by 
the children of Israel in the worship of God, even with 
divine approbation, is reoonled for our imitation. They 
observed the passover, they kept the feast of .Taber- 
nacles* and the feast of Pentecost,, tbey offered sacritU 
ees, and practised many other rite* and 'services pecu- 
liar to the first dispensation ; all which* things are now 
abolished, and in these it would be sinful iirus to^ttesipt 
copying their example. We have nothing to do with 
what they practised, in obedience either to the «eremo- 
nial or the judicial law, because both of /them are now 
completely abrogated* It is only in things of a moral 
nature that their approved practice can* now be consid^ 
ered as a part of our rule. In these, however, we are stilt 
bound to follow their footsteps. If, therefore, their cov- 
enanting was of a moral nature, and performed by them 
upon moral grounds, their practice on this head must 
be for our imitation. And that this was really the 
case, both the tenor of these engagements they brought 
themselves under in the performance of this work, and 
likewise the consideration of that law, in obedience to 
which they acted in the discharge of it, do fully evince* 

We may, therefore, first consider a little the tenor of 
those engagements they brought themselves under in 
their federal transactions; and from this, we think, it 
will plainly appear, that their practice in this matter was 
moral, and so for our imitation. What, then, was the 
substance of it ? In Moses' time, it consisted in their 
u avouching the Lord to be their God, to walk in his 
" ways, and to keep his statutes and commandments, and 
" hearken to his voice."* In Joshua's time, it consisted 

* JJeut. xxv i, 17, 
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in an egagement to "serve the Lord, and to obey his 
" voice.*** In Asa's time, it consisted in an engagement | 
to " seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
" heart, and with all their soul.'t In the days of Jehoi- 
ada, it consisted in an egagement ; « to be the Lord's 
people."}: In the days of Josiah, it consisted in an en- 
gagement " to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
" commandments."!) . And in the days of Nehemiah, it 
consisted in an engagement " to walk in God's law, and 
"to observe and do all his commandments/^ Now, 
consider this account of the tenor of the Old-Testament 
church's covenanting, and say, what there is in the whole 
that is not of a moral nature, and as much our duty as 
it was theirs f Can it ever be a question, Whether we 
are under as strong obligations as they were, to avouch 
the Lord to be our God, to serve him, and obey his voice, 
and to seek him with our whole heart and soul ? Or will 
any man say, that it is not as really our duty as it was 
theirs, to be the Lord's people, to walk after the Lord, 
to walk in his law, and to observe and do all his com- 
mandments ? Every man possessed of the use of reason 
must see, that these things are as much our duty to this 
day, as ever they were the duty of any people on earth : 
and this being the case, it must be equally incumbent 
on us, as it was upon them, to bring ourselves under co- 
venant-engagements to the performance of them.f 

* Josh. xxiv. 24. 1 2 Chron. xv. 12. 

X 2 Cbron. xxiii. 16. [| 2 Kings, xxiii. 5. f Neb. x. 29. 
% It is indeed true, that those who lived under the former dis- 
pensation, besides binding themselves to the moral duties above 
mentioned, likewise brought themselves under engagements to the 
performance of different duties, which were of mere positive insti- 
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But, let us next turn our attention for a moment to 
the consideration of the law, in obedience to which they 
acted in the discharge of this duty, and this will give 
still further evidence of their having performed it upon 
such moral grounds, as are common to the church in ail 
periods of time. After so many testimonies given by 
God of his approbation of this part of their service, no 
one can imagine that it was a piece of mere will-worship, 
performed by them without a respect to any law. They 
must certainly have acted in obedience to some law or 
other, otherwise God would never have accepted of their 
work. The question, therefore, now is, What law did 
they really act in obedience to, in the discharge of this 
duty? There were only three laws given to this people 
for the regulation of their conduct, namely, the moral 
law, the ceremonial law, and the judicial law ; in obedi- 
ence to one or other of which they must have acted in 
this business. Now, it is perfectly evident, in the first 
place, that it could not be in obedience to the ceremoni- 

tution, such as the duties enjoined by the ceremonial and judicial 
laws. Even in this respect, however, we, under the present dis- 
pensation, are much on a level with them, being still under obliga- 
tion to bind ourselves to certain things which depend entirely on 
divine institution ; not indeed to the same things which the people 
of that time bound themselves to, and are now abrogated, but to 
soeh things as are of positive institution, and of which they had 
no knowledge, such as the ordinance of Baptism and the Lord's 
supper. Though all of these are in themselves of a mere positive 
nature, yet, so long as any of tbem continue to bear the stamp of 
divine authority, the observation of them is unquestionably moral ; 
for it is an evident dictate of the very light of nature, that we 
ought to believe God in all that he reveals, and to obey him in 
whatever be, for the time being, sees meet to enjoin. 
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al law that they proceeded in this work ; for such a ser- 
vice as this it never did require at their hands. The 
most simple consideration of the nature of that law, will 
presently put this beyond a doubt. 'What was it, but 
one continued prescription of things that were typical 
and figurative? This is the account given of it by the 
apostle Paul, both in his epistle to the Colossians, and in 
that to the Hebrews. In the one he calls it "the sha- 
dow of good things to come ;" and in the other " a sha- 
dow the body of which is Christ."* Every one of its 
ordinances had in it something of a carnal earthly na- 
ture, which was typical of something spiritual and heav- 
enly. But every one must see, that this is not the na- 
ture of covenanting. If it was a type, what could be its 
antitype? If it was a shadow, what was its substance? 
The truth is, it was neither type nor shadow, but an ordi- 
nance which had all its substance in itself, and termi- 
nated wholly in that people making a present dedication 
of themselves to the Lord, and binding themselves to 
the conscientious discharge of every duty which they 
owed to him. It is as certain, in the second place, that 
they did not perform this work in obedience to the ju- 
dicial law. Only consider the nature of that law, and 
this will appear at once. What was it ? Strictly speak- 
ing, a political law, respecting that people as a body-po- 
litic. It was not at all given them as a church, to teach 
them how to conduct themselves in the matter of God's 
worship; but as a nation, to direct them how to act in 
the management of their political and secular concerns. 
It, accordingly, gave them direction how to preserve and 
transmit their worldly inheritances ; how to administer 

* Col, ii. 17. Heb. x. 1. 
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justice between man and man ; how to regulate their 
conduct with their man-servants and their maid-servants, 
and even how to plough and sow their ground. And is 
it possible that one of the most solemn acts of religious 
worship, such as their covenanting really was, should be 
performed in obedience to a law of this kind P I appeal 
to yourselves, if the verysupposition do not carry an ab- 
surdity in the bosom of it. And now, since it was nei- 
ther in obedience to the ceremonial law, nor to the ju- 
dicial, that this people engaged in covenanting-work, 
(and they must have had a respect to some law or other 
in the performance of it,) what remains, but that, in this 
service, they must have acted in obedience to the moral 
law ? for a fourth law there was none in obedience to 
which they could have acted. What, then, is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, but this, that their practice 
on this head is for our imitation, since the moral law is 
as much a rule of duty to us as it was to them ? 

5. .There are various prophecies and promises of thje 
Old Testament, by which covenanting is plainly pointed 
out as a duty to be practised by the people of God under 
the New. We here class prophecies and promises to- 
gether, because every prophecy of what, in the nature of 
it, is good to the church, is in fact a real promise made 
to her; and it can never be thought, that God would by 
promise secure grace to men, to enable them to the per- 
formance of that which he doth not require of them as a 
duty. Here a great many prophecies, or promises, res- 
pecting this work might be produced ; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves at pjpsent with the few following. 

The first we mention, is that contained in lsa. xijc. 18. 
21. The words of it are these : « In that day shall five 
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" cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of Ca- 
" naan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; yea, they shall 
« vow a vow to the Lord, and perform it." One would 
think, that these words, at the very first view, contain 
such a plain testimony to the warrantableness of cove- 
nanting, that no torturing could suppress their evidence, 
or render any particular illustration of them necessary. 
But, that their evidence in this cause may appear in the 
clearest manner, you may take notice of the three fol- 
lowing things in them : First, That religious covenant- 
ing is the subject of the prophecy ; secondly, That it is 
public covenanting ; and, thirdly, that it is public cove- 
nanting in New-Testament times. First, We say, it is re- 
ligious covenanting which is the subject of this prophecy. 
This needs no elaborate proof, being evident at the ve- 
ry first glance of the words. What the prophet speaks 
of is, not merely a swearing by the Lord of hosts, a thing 
which men may practise in their civil transactions, in 
order to the decision of controversies between man and 
man ; but it is a swearing to him, which can refer to 
nothing else but their pledging their fidelity and allegi- 
ance to him by solemn oath, as their sovereign Lord 
and King. This is put out of all doubt by the explica- 
cation which the 21st verse gives us of the 18th. What 
is in the first of these verses called a swearing to the 
Lord of Hosts, is in the other called a vowing a vow to 
him. So, then, the swearing there mentioned is a swear- 
ing for the confirmation of a vow, or such as wearing as 
contains a vow in the very nature of it ; and what is this 
but the very essence of covenanting* All this can hard- 
ly be expressed better than in the words of the worthy 
Mr, Matthew Henry, in his commentary upon the pas* 
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sage, which are these : ** They shall not only swear by 
him," viz. the Lord of hosts, " giving him the honour of 
"appealing to him; but they shall, by a solemn oath 
«* and vow, devote themselves to his honour, and bind 
" themselves to his service ; they shall swear to cleave 
" to him with purpose, of heart, and to worship him, not 
" only occasionally, but constantly ; they shall swear al- 
legiance to him as their King, even to Christ, to whom 
"all judgment is committed." — Secondly, It is public so- 
cial covenanting which is here foretold. To this purpose 
jou will observe, that the swearing here mentioned is not 
described as the deed of a particular individual by him- 
self, or the deed of a few single individuals by themselves, 
but as the joint deed of five cities, in which they are all 
represented as harmoniously concurring together, and 
glorifying God with one mind and one mouth. We have 
here only to add, thirdly, That the exercise here fore- 
told is public covenanting in New-Testament times. — 
That it is the New-Testament dispensation to which 
this prophecy refers, is manifest from the whole context. 
It is described (ver. 20.) as a period in which God shall 
have raised up a Saviour, and a great one, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for our deliverance. It is described (ver. 
21.) as a period in* which the Lord should be known to E- 
gypt, and the Egyptians should know the Lord; or in 
other words, as . a time in which the Gentile nations 
should be enlightened in the knowledge of Christ, by 
means of the glorious gospel. And, i n fine, it is describ- 
ed (ver. 23, 24, 25.) as a period in which the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles should be broken 
down, and Egypt, Israel and Assyria, should all be the 

E 
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third with one another in the worship and service of God, 
:»!id should all be united together in one church state. 
New, it is known to everyone, that none of these things 
did take place till the introduction of the New-Testa- 
ment dispensation, and the full accomplishment of some 
of them is yet in the womb of futurity;* 

* It may not be improper here to take notice of the attempt 
made, by different persons, to deprive us of the argument in sup- 
port of covenanting, drawn from this passage, by applying it to 
the building of a material temple and altar in Egypt, and the sett- 
ing up of a corrupt system of worship there, about 150 years before 
the birth of Christ. The matter referred to was briefly litis. A 
certain Jew, named Onias, being disappointed of the high priest- 
hood, to which he considered himself as justly entitled, retired in 
disgust, set off for Egypt, made his court to Ptolomy Philometer, 
king of that couotry, and Cleopatra his queen ; and having ingra- 
tiated himself with them,he at length obtained their leave to build a 
stately temple there, bearing a near resemblance to that which had 
now stood for a long course of time at Jerusalem, together with a 
perpetual grant of the high-priesthood thereof for bisaself and his 
descendaa t*.* Hereby altar was erected against attar, and temple 
against temple. This altar and temple were set up in Egypt in 
direct opposition to those at Jerusalem, and continued to rival 
them so long as that dispensation lasted. 

This is the event to which different persons, in their opposition 
to covenanting, have attempted to apply this prophecy : and the 
enmity against it must certainly be very keen, that could induce 
any man in his sober senses to make sueb an application of it. The 
absurdity of it will appear, if you but consider the few fallow- 
ing things. 1. They were no Egyptians, but a number of re- 
negade Jews, who built that temple, and set up that worship in 
Egypt, of which you have just now had an account ; whereas it is 
the Egyptians themselves who are the objects of the prophecy now 
under consideration, as you may see by attending to ver. 21. Tht 
* See Prideaux's Connections, vol. iii. p. 355—55$. 
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Another prophecy respecting this subject* you have in 
these words, lea. xliv.3. 5. "I will pour water upon the 
" thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; I will pour 
« my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
" offspring: and one shall say, I am the Lord's ; and ano- 
" ther shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
" simame himself by the name of Israel." That this pre- 
diction has a respect to New-Testament times, needs no 
other proof than this one consideration, that it is a pro- 
phecy of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit for bringing 
people to the exercise here described. The great Dr. 

lord shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians tkalt know the 
Lord. 2. The prophecy itself expressly bears, that the objects of 
it should swear to the Lord of hosts ; but in the whole history of that 
temple, and the worship in that place, there is not the remotest 
hint given era, that the worshippers there engaged in any such ex* 
•rcMes,nor the smallest probability that they ever did. 5. f hispro^ 
pbeey refers to a time n which Egypt, Israel, and Assyria, shetrid 
tflbeihe third with one another in' the worship and service of God ; 
bat no such thing ever did take place daring the standing of that 
temple. 4. The whole business with regard to the building of that 
temple, and the setting up of the worship practised there, was quite 
unscriptural, in some respects idolatrous, and in every view irre- 
gular. After God had made choice of Jerusalem, and the temple 
built in it, to put his name there, it was utterly unwarrantable, 
tinder ttmt dispensation, to have any other altar for sacrifice, in a 
stated course of worship, bat the altar which stood in that temple, 
is thW would have been eve/give of the very nature of that dispen- 
sation, one main design of which was to typify one Saviour, one 
altar and one sacrifice. And can any think t that an unacriptural 
mode of worship, set up in direct opposition to God's own institu- 
tion, and to one of the leading designs, of that dispensation, should 
be the accomplishment of one df the most glorious prophecies in 
the vtlloie Bible? 
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Owen has shown, that the phrase pouring out, when used 
in scripture, concerning the communication of the Spirit, 
always denotes a very liberal and abundant communica- 
tion of him ; and al ledges, that wherever it is used, it 
very generally, if not universally, denotes that large 
and copious effusion of him, in his influences and ope- 
rations, which is the distinguishing privilege of the New- 
Testament churgh.* The church, indeed, under the old 
dispensation, was also favoured with the communication 
of the Holy Spirit, but not in that plentiful measure signi- 
fied by the phrase pouring out: and this may be, partly at 
least, the meaning of these words, " The Holy Ghost was 
*' not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified."!' 
The period of the New-Testament dispensation being 
thus fixed as the time to which this prophecy refers, all 
that we have now to do for establishing the point in hand, 
is to show that covenanting is the subject of it ; and 
this the several modes of expression here used fully 
evince. The matter foretold is, not merely that a peo- 
ple shall become the Lord's people, but that they shall 
say they are his ; and shall even say it in such a manner 
as to subscribe with their hands what they say with their 
mouths. The characters in which they are his, are va- 
rious. They are his people, his friends, his followers, 
his worshippers, his saints, his subjects, and his servants. 
In these various characters they openly avow their rela- 
tion to him, and avow it in such a manner as to lay a 
foundation for their being called, in the following 8th 
verse, his witnesses. The saying here mentioned, must 
therefore refer to what is said by them in the matter of 
a religious profession ; and the solemnity with which 
• Dr. Owen on the Spirit, p. 86. 87. t John, vii. 39. 
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they make ibis profession, is pointed out, in theirbeing 
represented, as subscribing with their hand t to the Lord 
what they say. , In this' there is an evident allusion |to 
a practice very common among men, namely, that of 
persons, when tjfiey nape given their oath abnat any .matr 
ler, presently subscribing with their hand what. they 
have sworn. In allusion to this practice, the promise 
here is, that people shall not only say they are the Lord's, 
but shall avow it upon oath, and, in testimony . of their 
resolution, through grace, to abide by what they have 
said, shall ratify the whole by their own subscription. 
And, though the words run in the singular number, this 
is not to point out what is done as a mere private and 
personal transaction, which would be contrary to the 
whole scope of the passage, but to represent the great 
unanimity with which people should engage in it, and 
to show lis, that in this work every, one should speak for 
himself as particularly as if there, was not another per- 
son speaking with him. 

The next prophecy respecting this work, to which we 
would now turn your attention, is in Isa, xlv. 23. " I have 
« sworn by myself, the wprd is gone out of my mouth in 
"righteousrfess,and shall not return, That unto me every. 
u knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear." There can 
certainly be no need for spending much time in proving, 
that this prophecy bears a special respect to New-Testa- 
ment days. The whole context presents us with the most 
abundant evidence of this. The words are brought in, to 
enforce the call given, in the preceding verse, (ver. 22.) 
to all the ends of the earth, to look to Christ and be sav- 
ed ; and brought in, for the purpose of securing the suo 

s 2 
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ceas of that call t and yet, we all know the* $&pel-<&ll 
traa never extended to the gentiles at large, no* 1 dkect* 
ed to all the end* of the earth, tiH after the death of 
Christ, when the middle ivalt of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles was broken down* and the- gospel- 
ehurcb erected. We shall only add, that no man can 
deny, that the New-Testament dispensation is the pe- 
riod to whieh this prophecy particularly refers, but at 
the dreadfal expense of attempting to denude himself 
of all right to the benefit of the promise contained in 
the very next words : " Surely shall one say, in the 
« Lord have I righteousness and strength." But, from 
the period of the prophecy, letus next turn oar attention 
to the consideration of its contents ; and a more express 
prophecy of covenanting than what it contains can 
scarcely be conceived. The words of it are these, " Un- 
« to me every knee shall bow, every tongue shaH swear/' 
This is not merely a prediction that they shall swear by 
him, but that they shall swear to him, and shall thereby 
pledge themselves by oath to abide by him, and prove 
faithful to him. To him they shall bow the knee, in 
token of their reverence for him, and adoration of him : 
a#d to him they shall swear, in testimony of their alle- 
giance and subjection to him, and of their determinate 
purpose to serve and obey him. 

A fourth prediction with relation to this subject, you 
have in the words of our present reading, Jer. 1. 4. 5. 
h In those days, and in that time, saith the Lord, the 
" children of Israel shall come, they and the children of 
" Judah together ; saying- Come, and let ua- join our- 
" selves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant, thai shall 
"~ot be forgotten." But in regard the applicableness of 



this prophtedy to the ptfrpostf in band ha* b£6ft already 
manifested, in the expiration giv^tf of edr" twrf la»t 
Lord's day, We stall not ftfrthetf hfcfet upott It fit 
present • * 

the otity ethfcr prophecy of fhfc Work to* WHcV W* 
now refer yttd, is that recorded iti Hotf. ii 11. "' Thenl 
" shaH the chttdfen of Judah and the children of TsraeT 
u be gathered together, and appoint thetiisetvds one 
* head." The 4 application irf£de of this prdplieicfy by the 
apostle Pawl, in ftohi; it. 241 g£ !*ft. may be instead of a! 
thousand arguments, to 1 prove the refetetfldeif bdafs to 
New^Testatftent titries; Hte'tihere ap£l^, both whkt itf 
contained in the* tfoie- of this; arid J in Hie dose' of the 1 
following chapter*, ttf'thfe cotiver&orf drboth'Jewk and! 
Gentile* to* the faitft of €hrtsi?ifi the days of fte'gbspel. 
The only thing, therefore^ Which we have here to-do at 
present is, to show that covenanting is at least orte 
thing included in this prediction; The subject of it, 
you se*i ir the children 4 of Judah, ahd the children of 
Israel, gathering together, and appointing theriteelves 1 
one head. This head is Christ. He, and ire oAly, is the 
head of his- body the church.* She knows* no other 
head, either of influences or government, but him ; at 
least she ought to know no other* His original desig- 
nation to this high station, consists in his Father's ap- 
pointment of him to it. It was the Father, as we are 
tdld in the second ' Psalm, who set him Kirtg over Ms 
holy hiiioPZieM ; atrdyetthererisa sense in which his ; 
people ftibj be alsty said to appoint hirrt to be their head. 
This 1 tftey ihay be -Skitf to do; bjf 4hei* cbrdlal acquiea-* 
cencem that appeWrtflient ttte Father 1*atH made of him 

♦ Col. xvffl. ii. i*. 
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to that, high station, and by their making a public and 
joint recognizance of his sole headship over them. It is 
this public and joint recognizance of it bj them, that is 
in a particular manner intended in this prophecy. This 
U, evident from its being represented as a thing which 
people gather together to do. In this .there is a plain 
allusion to the manner in which the kingdoms of this 
world proceed in the business of setting up rulers over 
them. This they do, not by the several members of the 
community coming one by one, and declaring their per- 
sonal consent to these men bearing rule over them ; but 
the people. at large unite as ope body in this work, and 
make, it their joint deed; they all concur together in 
investing the objects of their choice with the reigns of 
government. As this is the matter alluded to, so the 
passage we are now considering, cannot be viewed as a 
mere prediction of individual persons giving their cheer- 
ful consent, in the day of their believing, to the govern- 
ment of the Redeemer, but. is evidently a prophecy 
th#t the church at large shall, in her collective capacity, 
put the crown upon Christ's head, and publicly avow 
her consent, both to be saved and ruled by him ; and 
herein doth the very substance of covenanting consist 
It is readily allowed, that there is no mention made 
here of an oath ; but this, as we may afterwards see, 
is not essential to covenanting-work* It may be gone 
about, either with it or without it, as the case may re- 
quire. But as it is usual for nations, when they set up 
kings over them, to swear allegiance to them ; so, as we 
hope afterwards to show, though an. oath be not essential 
to the duty, it may both lawfully and properly accom- 
pany it on particular occasions. 
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Other proofs of the warrantableness of this work, 
drawn particularly from the New-Testament, we have 
vet to adduce ; but the time alloted for this discourse 
being gone, these must be deferred to another occasion. 
Till then, I would exhort you to ponder seriously what 
you have now heard upon this subject ; and may He 
who is the great Prophet of the church open your un- 
derstandings, that you may understand the scriptures. 
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Jsn. I. 4. 5<—In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 
children of Judah together; saying, Come, and lei us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten. 

Wi are now upon the second head of our method, which 
Was, to evince the warrantableness of covenanting, or to 
show, that it is a duty incumbent upon the church under 
the New-Testament dispensation. Here we have al- 
ready showed, that it is a duty taught us by the very 
light of nature ; that it is a duty plainly required by the 
moral law, the obligation of which extends to all places 
of the world, and to every period of time ; that it is a 
duty enjoined upon people in scripture, by various ex- 
press precepts of a moral nature, some of which bear 
a special reference to New-Testament times ; that it is 
a duty which was practised by the people of God under 
the whole of the Mosaical economy, upon moral grounds ; 
and that, in various prophecies and promises of the Old- 
Testament, it is plainly pointed out as a duty to be 
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practised by the people of God under the New : And 
well might it be thought, that these things are full? 
sufficient to establish the obligation of this duty upon 
us under the present dispensation, though there were 
not one word to be met with concerning it in all the 
New-Testament. It is truly . astonishing to hear per- 
sons, who profess to receive the whole scriptures, both 
of the Old and New-Testament, as the rule of their faith 
and conduct, still crying out, Where is there a warrant 
for this work in the New-Testament ? We hope, in a 
very little, to show that there is the most abundant war- 
rant for it even there. But, though that were nolthe 
case, may we not enquire what these people mean by such 
a cry P Do they really mean to adopt that principle of 
some ancient Anabaptists, long ago cashiered by the 
great body of the Protestant churches, that we have 
nothing now to do with the Old-Testament, the New- 
Testament alone being the rule of our faith and practice. 
And if they really do adopt this principle, will they 
tell us what they make of these directions of our Lord 
Christ ? John, v.39. "Search the scriptures ;" namely, 
the scriptures of the Old-Testament, the only scrip- 
tures then in being ; Luke, xvi. 29. " They have Moses 
"and the prophets, let them hear them." Or will they 
inform us, whether they think Paul was asserting 
the truth or a falsehood, when he declared, that the 
" church," even the New-Testament church, " was built 
" upon the foundation," not only « of the apostles," but 
likewise " of the prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
"the chief corner-stone ?"* We as readily grant as they 
can desire, that both the ceremonial and political in- 

* Eph. ii. 90. 
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stitutionsof the old dispensation are now abolished ; but 
this doth not in the smallest degree interfere with the 
scriptures of the Old-Testament still continuing a rule 
of duty to us in things of a moral nature. In things of 
this kind, the Old Testament scriptures are as much a 
rule of faith and obedience to us at this moment, as ever 
they were to any people since the world began. It is 
not, however, the Old-Testament scriptures alone that 
instruct us in the obligation of this duty. The New- 
Testament entirely correspond with the Old on this 
head, and clearly teach us the warrantableness of this 
work. Let us therefore now proceed to observe, 

6. That covenanting is a duty, the obligation of which 
was actually taught us by Christ himself, in the course 
of his own public ministry. For proof of this, we shall 
only refer you to what you have in Matth. v. 33. «* It 
" hath been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
" forswear thyself, but perform to the Lord thine oaths." 
These words are a part of our Lord's sermon on the 
Mount, in which he gives us an explication of the spi- 
rituality and extent of the moral law. In some of the 
preceding verses, he has already opened up the extent and 
spirituality of the sixth and seventh precepts of it, and 
now he enters, in this verse, upon an explication of the 
third. When beginning to explain the two former, he 
(ver. 21. and 27.) quotes them in the very, words in 
which they run in the decalogue ; but when he here 
enters upon an explication of the third, he does not 
recite the very words of the command itself, but quotes 
a summary view of the sense of it, so far as that was 
admitted by the Scribes and Pharisees. This he doth 
in these words now read, " Thou shalt not forswear 
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« thyself, but perform to the Lord thine oaths f and 
then presently proceeds, in the four following verses, to 
show that it has a still more large and extensive mean- 
ing. As in the case of the two former precepts, so in this, 
•it is not against any corrupt glosses put upon it by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that his explication of this com- 
mandment is properly directed, but against their narrow 
and contracted view of its meaning. He finds no fault 
with their considering the " not forswearing them- 
" selves, and performing to the Lord their oaths," as 
included in this command, but plainly allows that these 
form part of its meaning ; but what he blames them for 
is, their confining the whole of its meaning to these 
two things.; and, in opposition to this, he presently 
proceeds to declare, that it also contains both a prohi- 
bition of all swearing by creatures, and likewise a pro- 
hibition of all customary swearing in common conver- 
sation. So then, by these words, our Lord Christ 
plainly admits, that this commandment contains an in- 
junction to perform to the Lord our oaths. The oaths 
here spoken of, you will observe, are not merely oaths 
by the Lord, but oaths to him ; and if this command- 
ment require the performance of these, it must certain- 
ly also authorise our bringing ourselves under them ; 
for it is impossible that a man should perform an oath 
to the Lord, under which he has never been brought. 
The matter here required is therefore much the same 
with what is, in Psal. cxix. 106. represented as the mat- 
ter of David's resolution, ° I have sworn, and I will 
11 perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judge- 
u ments. M 
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T. It is a duty, of the performance of which the disci* 
pies of Christ have given us an example ia their own 
practice. Consult to this purpose what you have in 
John, vi. 68. 69. " Then Simon Peter answered, LordJ 
" to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal 
« life ; and we .believe, and are sure, that thou art the 
" Christ, the Son of the living God." That these words 
were spoken by Peter in name of all the disciples, is 
universally allowed, and a thing abundantly plain from 
their being spoken in the plural number ; and that they 
actually contain all that we plead for under the same of 
covenanting, will appear, if the three following things 
observable in them are duly considered. First, They 
plainly contain an open confession of the name of 
Christ, or, in other words, a public profession of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. " We believe and are sure/* say 
they, " that thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
« God." In calling him the Son of the lining God, they 
plainly confess the dignity of his person, as God equal 
with the Father ; and by calling him the Christ, they as 
plainly avow their faith of his being anointed to the 
discharge of the mediatory office; and all this they 
accompanied with an avowal of their full persuasion of 
his having eternal life to bestow, and of his word being 
the great mean by which he has purposed to bestow it. 
Here, then, you have the disciples of Christ openly 
standing forth in the character of his witnesses, bearing 
an open and joint testimony for the truth, and even for 
what was at that time the present truth. Secondly, The 
words contain an evident engagement to duty, or a vow 
of steadfast adherence to Christ. A number of his profes- 
sed followers were at that time openly turning thei 
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backs upon him, and deserting his service. This his re- 
al disciples considered as a loud call to them to bring 
themselves under new engagements to cleave faithfully 
to him, and to avow their attachment to him in the most 
explicit manner possible. " Lord," say they, " to whom 
" shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life." If 
expressions have any meaning at all, these words cer- 
tainly intimate, that it was their determinate resolution, 
through grace, to cleave to him at all hazards, desert 
him who would. And, thirdly, The words contain an 
account of the very solemn manner in which all this a- 
vowal both of their faith and purpose of heart, was made. 
It was made with an appeal to Christ himself, the search- 
er of all hearts. He is plainly the person addressed in 
these words, " Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast 
B the words of eternal life ;" and again, " Thou art the 
" Christ, the son of the living God." Here, then, is cove- 
nanting, not only as to the substance of it, consisting of 
a profession of faith, and an engagement to duty, but 
covenanting attended with one of its greatest solemni- 
ties, an appeal to Christ himself, the great Judge both of 
the quick and the dead. 

8. It is a duty which, since the introduction of the 
New-Testament dispensation, has been practised with 
divine approbation by the apostolic churches. In con- 
firmation of this particular, we only refer you at present 
to the account given of the practice of the churches of 
Macedonia, in 2 Cor. viii. 5. " This they did," says the 
apostle, " not as we hoped, but first gave their own selves 
"to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God." 4 The 
occasion of what is here narrated concerning these 
churches, may be Been by taking a view of the preced- 
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ing context. It was their being abont to engage in the 
business of making a contribution for the poor saints in 
Judea. This was a service to which they had a special 
call at that time. And as it was to^the" l*or3 they were 
now about to devote a part of their substance, for the sup- 
port of his poor people, so they thought nftd begin this 
work with a public and joint deWte tnetif of ftiemselves, 
and of all that they had hi the world,' to htm, to be en- 
tirely at his 'disposal. u They first gave their own selves 
"to the Lord." There are particularly three things ob- 
servable in the words; Jirsf, The people who engaged in 
this work ; secondly, The work itself in which they engag- 
ed ; and, J/rirc?/y, An intimation that what they did in this 
matter was done with divine approbation. With regard 
to the people who engaged fnit, you will see> from the 
preceding context, (ver. 1.) that they were the churches 
of Macedonia. This Macedonia was an'extensive coun- 
try, several hundred miles in circuit. It was the seat of 
several famous churches. Here, in particular, were sit- 
uated the churches of Thessalonica, of Berea, and of 
Philippi. All these concurred in the work here men- 
tioned.' It Was hot, therefore, either the single deed of 
an individual 'fry himself, or the deed of a few particu- 
lar persons, performed privately by themselves, but the 
public jtiint deed of a large body of christians, already 
formed into a number of particular churches ; and these 
not the churches of Judea, made up chiefly of Jewish 
Christians, but* the churches of Maceb*6hia, consisting for 
the most part of (Srentile converts. As For \he work it- 
self in which they engaged, it consisted in a giving of 
thevg own. selves to the Lord* It was a transaction by 
which they made a formal and joint surrender of their 
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whole persons and services to kirn, recognizing his un- 
limited 'sovereignty over them, and laying themselves 
under the most express engagements to serve and obey 
him. Here, then, is not only covenanting, but public 
social covenanting, if ever there was such a thing in this 
world. It is to no purpose for any to tell us, that there 
are other ways of people giving their own selves to the 
Lord besides covenanting ; that it may be done, for ex- 
ample, by their erecting themselves into a church-state, 
and thereby embracing the spiritual worship of the gos- 
pel, or by their observing the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord's supper; we say, it is to no purpose to tell us 
these tilings, for though all this is readily granted, yet 
who in his sober senses can believe, that an v of these are 
the giving of themselves to him here intended ? It is 
impossible that it can be meant of their erecting them- 
selves into a churches fate, and thereby embracing the 
spiritual worship of the gospel \ for that was a thing they 
had done long before this time. It can as little be un- 
derstood of such a giving themselves to him as takes 
place in the observation of baptism and the Lord's sup- 
per, otherwise the apostle had never said concerning it, 
" This they did, not as we hoped* These words plain- 
ly show us, that the giving of themselves to the Lord, 
here mentioned, was a matter that quite exceeded the 
expectation of the apostle Paul, and that of his fellow- 
labourers in the work of the gospel ; but it certainly 
could never exceed their expectation, that a number of 
Christian churches should observe the ordinance of bap* 
tism and the Lord's supper. This was a thing they could 
not but hope for ; and indeed,, without it they could not 
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have considered tkes* as, entitled to the character of 
churches at all. Covenanting must therefore be the thing 
here intended, as there is nothing ehe te wbteh the words 
can apply. You have Cfily further here to Observe, thai 
their procedure in this work met with dunae 'approba- 
tion. The apostle expressly declares, that what' they 
now did was done "by the will of God.* - How they 
came to know bin will on* this head, -we are not told ; 
but there can be no doubt but that it was by the holy 
scripture^ There they ftrand the work both enjoined 
and exemplified* By this rule they regulated their pro- 
cedure, without the smallest fear of judaiaiog, and God 
accepted their' work. 

9. It is a doty which has obtained the sanction of* apos- 
tolical recommendation. Two passages of scripture are 
sufficient to establisii this assertion. The first we men- 
tion is what you have in 2 Cor. viii. 5. respecting the 
conduct of the Macedonians, in " giving their own selves 
" to the Lord," of which, we have been just now speak- 
ing. Enough has been said on the foregoing particular 
to show, that covenanting is the matter there described. 
What we have now further to say is, that the apostle is 
not there simply recording a fact, but recommending a 
practice. He is* not merely giving a historical relation 
of what tiiese Macedonians did,' but holding forth their 
procedure as a proper pattern for the Corinthians i» fol- 
low. He does not only direct them to copy their exan*- 
ple, in contributing liberally of their substance for the 
support of the poor saints, bat likewise to imitate them 
in their manner of doing it, by first giving their, own 
selves to the Lord : and we have no ground to doubt but 
that they actually complied with the recommendation 
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now given them. The other passage to which we now 
refer you, as recommending this work, ia that in* Rom. 
xii. 1. "I beseech yoti* therefore, brethren, by the mer* 
" cies ef.God, that ye presentyour bodies a living saori* 
" fice* holy, acceptable to God,, which is yoar reasonable 
" service-" < The objects of this exhortation, yon will 
observe* ire the^ Christians at Rome*; and the exhorta* 
tion given them is, : to present their bodies aJwing sa- 
crifice to God. By their bodies . here mentioned are 
evidently meant their whole persons, sqal and body $ 
for the body without tbe souL could not, in the nature of 
things* be a living sacrifice. Tp present these a living 
sacrifice to him, is much the same with the exercise of 
the Macedonians already considered* in giving their own 
selves to the Lord ; and just consists in their making a 
full dedication of their whole persons to him, to be for 
ever employed in his service, and disposed of /or the 
purposes of his glory ; aud this constitutes- the very 
essence of covenanting* You may further observe here, 
that this recommendation is not given solely to particu- 
lar persons, for exciting them to the performance of 
this duty, each by himself, but to the. whole body of the 
Christians at Rome, directing them to the performance 
ef it in their collective and joint capacity. . To this 
purpose you will take notice, that the bodies to«he pre- 
seated are mentioned, in the: plural number i and ye4 the 
sacrifice recommended is only mentioned ia the singu- 
lar. The bodies, are many, but the sacrifice is only one. 
The whole believing company at Rome were ail to unite 
together* in this egercise, and make what they did in 
the performance of it one conjunct deed. 
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10. There are certain prophecies even of the New- 
Testament, which hold forth this as a duty to be prac- 
tised under this dispensation. In the first place, that 
prophecy contained in Isa. xlv. £3. " Unto me every 
" knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear/' of which we 
have already, on a former particular, offered some ex- 
plication, is expressly quoted by the Apostle Paul, in 
Rom. xiv. 11. as a prophecy which, in his time, had not 
yet received its full accomplishment, but which k was 
unquestionably to receive in some period yet to come* 
It is indeed time, that in the application there made of 
it, the apostle intimates, that it includes a prediction of 
the whole human race being obliged to pay the most 
profound homage to Christ at the judgment of the great 
day. But as we have already, in the explication of the 
prophecy itself, as delivered by Isaiah, evinced that it 
bears a principal and primary respect to the homage 
paid by his own people to the Redeemer under the gos- 
pel-dispensation, so the full and final accomplishment 
of it, in the constrained subjection which his very ene- 
mies shall be obliged to give him- in the day of final 
reckoning, can by no means interfere with and exclude 
the partial and primary accomplishment of it, in that 
voluntary homage and subjection which his own peo- 
ple shall pay to him prior to that time.. Both are in- 
cluded. The prophecy has a primary. and principal 
respect to the one, but a secondary and ultimate refer- 
ence to the other. It is also true, ihat what runs in 
the prophet, " Unto me every tongue shall swear," is 
rendered by the apostle, " Unto him every tongue shall 
confess ;" but this, instead of being any argument 
against its having a respect to the work of covenanting, 
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is a most convincing argument that it has ; being a plain 
proof, that the sweating mentioned is such as belongs to 
the matter of a religious profession. "They shall 
<* swear* says the prophet ; " They shall confess," says 
the apostle' ; the meaning of both put together, allowing 
the one to explain ^the other, Is plainly this, They shall 
make a 'public aftd open confession of the truth, ratify- 
ing what they say with alt the solemnity'of an oath. la 
the second place, This work is also the matter of that 
prediction in Rev. xi. 15. "The kingdoms of this 
" world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
" his Christ." That covenanting is at least one thing 
included in these words, will appear, both from the con- 
sideration of their genuine import, and likewise from 
the history of their accomplishment. As for their im- 
port, let it be observed, that they bear a plain allusion 
to the manner in which nations set up kings over them, 
and so become their kingdoms. Now, this as we already 
told you, in opening up another prophecy, is not done by 
single individuals, coming one by one, and declaring 
eacfi for himself, in a private manner, his readiness to sub- 
mit to such' a person as his king, tint is perforttied by 
the body of the people at large, all concurring* together 
as cine conjunct body, and investing' Kim with ^the reins 
of government ; which deed of theirs is usually Accom- 
panied with their sweating allegiance to the object of 
their choice. ^ Persons acting something of a similar part 
to Christ, is 1 evidently the matter, of this prophecy ; and 
what is' all tills, butt what is commonly known by the 
designatiort of 'religious covenanting ? The history of 
the 4 accomplishment of this prophecy teaches us the very 
same thing that the import of it does* The time of the 
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accomplishment of it is the time of the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, which introduced the pouring out of 
the vials upon the Antichristian kingdom, as we see 
from the first clause of the verse. Now, this is exactly 
the period of the reformation from Popery ; and who 
that knows any thing about the history of it, but knows 
that covenanting . was one of the glories of that re- 
formation ? 

Taking what you have now heard in connection with 
what you heard in the foregoing sermon, I think I have 
established, beyond all reasonable contradiction, the 
warrantableness of covenanting under the New-Testa- 
ment dispensation ; and might therefore now proceed 
to the next head of method. But in regard the enemies 
of this work have mustered up various objections against 
it, some of which may be really entangling to serious 
Christians, I think it proper, before leaving this head, to 
take notice of the most material of them, and return 
them an answer.— And, 

First, It is objected, that if covenanting were a moral 
duty, and so binding upon the church under the New- 
Testament dispensation, we should certainly have had 
some account of its being practised by the ancient pa- 
triarchs, who lived before the days of Moses, and the in- 
troduction of the Mosaical dispensation ; but it is ob- 
servable, that in all that long period of above two thou- 
sand years, there is not the remotest hint given of any 
such work having ever been practised among them. 

To which we answer, l.That the history given us in 
scripture of the transactions of that period is but very 
short and compendious ; and if nothing is to be admit- 
ted as belonging to the class of moral duties but what 
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the scripture informs us was practised by the men 
of that time, we shall soon have a very short, and 
what some would reckon a very defective, moral law. 
In the history of that period, we have as little account 
of the observation of the Sabbath, of the practice of 
public religious fasting, and of various other religious 
duties, as any one can pretend to say we have with 
respect to the duty of covenanting. Are we therefore 
to exclude these also from the class of moral duties? 
But, 2. It will not be easily granted, that we have not 
the most distant hint given us in scripture of the prac- 
tice of this duty during the whole of that period. We 
all know that Jacob lived during that period, and he 
most certainly acted the part of a covenanter, when he 
anointed the pillar, and vowed a vow to the Lord.* 
And what can it be but covenanting that was practised 
by the antediluvian fathers,*of which we have an account 
in these words, Gen. iv. 26. " Then began men to call 
" on the name of the Lord." It can certainly never be 
thought, either that there was no worshipping of God at 
all, or that there was no public worshipping of him, either 
• by Adam or by any his posterity, for the space of two 
hundred and tbirty-five years after the creation of the 
world, at which time the fact here mentioned is said to 
have happened, Something else, therefore, than a mere 
beginning to worship God, or a mere beginning to wor* 
ship him in a public manner, must be meant by these 
words, " Then began men to call on the name of the 
" Lord ;" and what that is, we may in some measure 
learn from their marginal reading, which in exact con- 
formity to the original, runs thus " Then began men to 

Gen. xxviii. 2Q.21. 
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u call themselves by the name of the Lord.** That their 
engagement in covenanting is the thing principally in- 
tendecTby these words, seems evident from the great 
similarity betwixt them, and the manner of. expression 
used for describing that work, Isa. xliv. 5. " One shall 
" say, I am the Lord's ; and another shall call himself 
" by the name of Jacob; another shall subscribe with 
" his hand to the Lord, and sirname himself by the name 
«* of Israel." 

Secondly, It is objected, that as covenanting was a 
Jewish practice, it cannot now be binding on us under 
this dispensation, because the Jewish mode of worship 
is now completely abolished. 

To which we answer : Prayer and praise were also 
Jewish practices; but will it therefore follow, that these 
are not duties incumbent on us under this dispensation ? 
The question is not whether it was a Jewish practice, 
but whether it was a practice peculiar to the Jews ? 
The former we readily admti ; the latter we positively 
deny. What was ceremonial in the worship of the Jews, 
is now entirely abolished ; but what in it was of a moral 
nature, is as obligatory at this moment as ever it was. 

Thirdly, It is objected, that though Christ is to his 
people an all-perfect pattern of every moral duty, yet 
covenanting is a work in which he never once engaged ; 
it cannot, therefore, be considered as a thing incumbent 
on us under this dispensation, without charging his obe- 
dience with imperfection, and saying, that he hath not 
left a perfect example for us to copy. 

To which we reply in the following particulars. 1. 
If this argument proves any thing, it must prove that 
covenanting was not the duty of the churcjb under the. 
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Old-Testament dispensation; for that was 'the dispen* 
sation which was in force daring the time of our^Lord's 
sojourning here upon earth. It is universally allowed 
that the Old-Testament dispensation was not abolished, 
and the New substituted in its place, till Christ by his 
death had broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, and after his resurrection, 
gave commission to his apostles to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. If, therefore, 
covenanting be an exercise in which Christ never enga- 
ged, and if nothing is to be considered as a duty incum- 
bent upon a people during that dispensation under 
which he lived in the days of his flesh, but what he gave 
them an example of in his own practice, the consequence 
must inevitably be, that covenanting was not a duty un- 
der the Old-Testament dispensation. But will one of 
all the adversaries of that work venture on this assertion ? 
— &. There are various duties incumbent upon the peo- 
ple of God, and duties even of a moral nature, of which 
Christ never either did, or could give them an example in 
his own practice. Of this description are the duties of 
evangelical repentance, of mortifying corruption, of be- 
lieving on the Son of God, with several of these relative 
duties required of us in the fifth commandment. There 
can be no question, that all of these are duties binding 
on us, and even binding by virtue of the moral law ; and 
yet, certain it is, that none of them either were or ever 
could be performed by our Lord Jesus Christ, being all 
utterly inconsistent with his state and character. No 
argument can therefore be drawn, as to any thing not 
being a duty incumbent on us, from the consideration of 
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it? not having been performed by Christ in the days of 
his flesh, since there are various duties incumbent upon 
his people, which were utterly incompetent for him to 
perform. — 3. Covenanting is a work which Christ hath 
actually giveu us an example of in his own practice, so 
far as the performance of it was competent for him. It 
was quite incompetent for him to engage in it in a so- 
cial manner, in conjunction with his people. There are 
particularly two things which rendered this utterly 
impracticable. First, He and they were by no means 
under the divine law in the same form. He was under 
it in the form of a covenant of works ; but they were 
under it only as a rule of life. He had an- obedience 
absolutely perfect to yield to it in his own strength ; but 
all that they could engage to was only an imperfect, 
though sincere obedience, to be performed in the 
strength ot grace. And, secondly, In this work his peo- 
ple vow allegiance to him as their alone Lord and King. 
It was, therefore, impossible that he should engage in it, 
in conjunction with them, without the absurdity of 
swearing allegiance to himself. But, though it was ut- 
terly inconsistent, either with his character or with the 
nature of his work, for him to engage in it in conjunc- 
tion with his people, yet, we say, he really, so far as 
was competent for him, did engage in it, and by what 
he did, hath left us an example that we should follow 
his steps. It is of him that these words, recorded in J 
Psal. exxxii. 1. are ultimately spoken : " He vowed 
" to the Lord, and sware unto the mighty God of Jacob.'* 
And who knows not, that in the presence of the Jewish, 
council he made a public confession of the truth upon 
oath ? It was an actual putting of him upon oath, when. 
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the high-priest abjured him by the living God, to declare 
whether he was the Christ, the Son of God, or not ; and 
with all this solemnity he replied ; " Thou hast said ; 
" nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shad ye see 
" the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
" coming in the clouds of heaven."* 

Fourthly, It is objected, that if covenanting had been 
a duty under this dispensation, we might have expected 
that the institution of it in the New-Testament, would 
have been as clear and express as that of Baptism and 
the Lord's supper. 

Our answer to which is, that the cases widelv differ. 
Baptism and the Lord's supper are mere positive 
ordinances, having their foundation solely in divine 
institution : but covenanting does not depend entirely 
on divine appointment, but has a foundation in the very 
law of nature. It is also to be remembered, that bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper never were divine ordinan- 
ces at all, till they were appointed by Christ in the 
New-Testament ; whereas covenanting was a matter 
both enjoined and practised under the old dispensation, 
and could therefore stand in no need of any express 
institution to render it a duty under the new. 

Fifthly, It is objected, that as the kingdom of Christ, 
and the kingdoms of this world, are quite distinct in 
their natures, covenanting cannot possibly be a duty 
under this dispensation, because it blends these two 
together, and tends to confound the one with the 
other. 

To which we reply, if there are any who either plead 
for or practise such a mode of covenanting, as, by an 

* Matth. xxvi. 63, 64. 
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unhallowed jumble of civil and sacred things in the per- 
formance of it,has a tendency to confound these two king- 
doms together, they must answer for themselves ; but let 
not covenanting itself be traduced for an evil with which it 
has not the most remote connection. Covenanting is one 
thing, and the mistakes and mismanagements of some 
persons about it are quite another. In itself it is wholly a 
religious ordinance, having nothing to do with the secu- 
lar concerns of worldly kingdoms ; and how an ordi- 
nance of that kind, should have any tendency to con- 
found the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms of this 
world, is not easy to conceive. That some may have, 
either in a greater or smaller degree, confounded these 
two kingdoms together, in their manner of managing 
that work, is what we will not take upon us to deny ; 
but that this is either warranted in scripture, or coun- 
tenanced by the manner in which it is carried on among 
Seceders, is one of the most unfounded allegations. In 
place of Seceders doing any thing to confound these two 
kingdoms, there is perhaps no denomination this day in 
Britain, that has contributed so much to clear up the 
scriptural distinction betwixt them, as they have done ; 
and the manner in which covenanting is carried on 
among them, is in full correspondence with their prin- 
ciples on this head. Their federal bond has always 
been entirely of a religious nature. 

Sixthly. It is objected, that the imposing of a religious 
profession upon any by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting men to death, either for a total 
want of religion, or for embracing a false religion, while 
they conduct themselves as peaceable members of the 
civil state, is utterly unwarrantable under this dispen- 
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sation ; and for this reason, covenanting must also now be 
unwarrantable, because civil pains and penalties, purely 
on account of religion, af e essential to the very nature 
of if, as is evident from the covenanting practised in the 
<lay9 of Asa, wherein it was made one of the articles of 
their engagement, that « whoso would not seek the 
" Lord God of Israel, should be put to death.*** 

To which we answer, that we hold all imposing of a 
religious profession upon any man, or body of men, by 
force and violence, by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting of any man to death for his ad- 
herence to a false religion, or. for not embracing the 
true, in as complete detestation as any man on earth 
can possibly do ; but we absolutely deny, that the in- 
flicting of civil pains or penalties on a religious account, 
is at all essential to covenanting under this dispensation, 
or that it in any degree enters into the nature of it. 
Nor will the reference made to the covenanting which 
took place in the days of Asa at all prove that it does, 
It merely proves, that it did so among the Jews, while 
the Judicial law, which annexed the penalty of death to 
the sin of idolatry, was in force ; but it by no means 
proves that it doth so now, after that law is totally abro- 
gated. This is not properly any objection at all against 
covenanting itself, when rightly gone about, but against 
people bringing themselves now under the obligation of 
the ancient Jewish covenants ; a thing which no pro- 
fessed Christian, in his sober senses, will either attempt 
°r plead for. 

Having thus set before you some of the principal ar- 
guments in favour of covenanting and likewise returned 

*2Chron.xv.l$. . 
g2 
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an answer to the moat material objections usually urged j 
against it, may we not now appeal to your own con- ] 
sciences, if it be not a duty well warranted in scrip- 
ture, and every way suited to the genius of the gospel- 
dispensation ? The truth is, that notwithstanding all 
the clamour that hath been raised against it, there are 
really few duties of the Christian life whicn have sack 
abundant warrant in the word of God, as this contested 
duty has. But multitudes never try it by this standard. 
They hear it every where spoken against, and this is 
enough to determine their minds. Beware ye of splitting 
on the same rock. Take the Bible for your rule, ex- 
amine this subject by that unerring standard, and there 
i* no ground to doubt what will be your decision. 
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Jer. 1. 4« 5.— In those days* and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 
children of Judah together ; saying, Come, and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten. 

You will remember, that ia our first sermon upon 
this text we told you, that public religious covenanting 
under the New-Testament dispensation is the subject 
of it, and gave you some account of the nature of that 
work. You will also recollect, that in our next two 
sermons, we both instructed the warrantaMeness of that 
work, and likewise answered some of the most material 
objections against it. It therefore, according to the 
method in which we proposed to handle this subject, 
follows of course, that we should now proceed, 

IIL To specify some of the seasons in which there is 
a special call to the performance of this duty. . 

It is one of the rules laid down in our Larger Cate- 
chism, Quest. 99. for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments, that "what God commands is always 
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« oar duty ; and yet every particular duty is not to be 
* done at all times." This rule is undenutfriy just, and 
one that will apply to a variety of case. The giving 
of alms to the poor, for example is always a commanded 
duty ; and yet it is only when we have some neces- 
sitous objects among us, and when we ourselves are in 
such circumstances as to be able to afford them some 
relief, that we have any present call to the discharge 
of it. Religious fasting is likewise a duty both moral 
in its nature, and perpetual in its obligation ; and yet 
Christ himself informs us, in Matth. ix. 15. that there 
are times in which the performance of it would be un- 
seasonable. A duty may therefore be really moral, and 
yet merely occasional. Of this description is the duty 
of which we now treat, viz. covenanting, as attended 
with all these solemnities with which it is usually ac- 
companied in the present time. It is not, indeed, mere- 
ly occasional as to the substance of it ; for there never 
can be a time in which it would be improper for a peo- 
ple to devote themselves to the Lord, and bind them- 
selves to his service. But, with regard to its being ac- 
companied with all the solemnity of an oath, and bear- 
ing a pointed testimony against particular corruptions, 
it is only an occasional duty, suited to particular times 
and seasons ; and what these particular seasons are, is 
the design of this head to declare. We accordingly 
here observe the following things. 

1. That a time of the Lord's conferring some signal 
mercy or mercies upon a poeple, or of his working some 
eminent deliverance for them, is a proper season for 
the performance of this work. Such was the season in 
which the children of Israel both considered themselves 
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as having a call to it, and actually engaged in it, at 
Mount Sinai. That was evidently a year of the right 
hand of the Most High to that distinguished people. 
In it they were delivered from a most cruel and de- 
grading bondage, and freed from a long-continued 
course of persecution. God now divided the Red Sea 
before them, gave them a safe passage through it, made 
their implacable enemies to sink there as lead in the 
mighty waters, and wrought miracle after miracle to 
supply their wants. Mercies so numerous, and so 
great, called loudly for a grateful return ; and a better 
way of testifying their gratitude to the God of their 
mercies they knew not, than that of devoting themselves 
to his honour, and binding themselves to his service. 
u All,** say they, " that the Lord hath said we will do, 
" and be Obedient.** Much in the same manner did th4 
Jews conduct themselves, on an occasion somewhat 
similar, in the days of Nehemiah. At that time the 
Lord, by a strong hand and a stretched out arm, deliv- 
ered them from a seventy years captivity, restored them 
to their own land, and Settled them comfortably there, 
in the full enjoyment of all their religions privilege*. 
And what better coarse could they now tale, to express 
their obligations to him for such unmerited kindness*, 
than the bringing of themselves trnder covenant-engage- 
ments to cleave to him-, and serve Mm P This course 
they accordingly followed: ''They entered into ah 
" offth to walk m God's law, gtvert by his servant 
M Moses.*f 

It is both the universal sense of mankind, and the 
plain doctrine of revelation, that when God is loading 
* E*>d. raiv. 7. t Neh, x. *9. 
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a people with his mercies, it is their duty to render 
to him according to the benefits done. Ingratitude 
has therefore been always considered as one of the 
basest of crimes. It is impossible that any can make 
God a proper recompence for the mercies they receive 
at his hand : but it is certainly their incumbent duty to 
acknowledge his goodness, and make him all the return 
that lies in their power j and one of the best returns 
they can make, is to dedicate themselves to him by a 
public vow. Personal vowing is acknowledged by all 
to be a proper mode of testifying gratitude to God for 
personal favours ; and surely public and social vowing 
is as reasonable a return for mercies of a public nature* 
Convinced of this, the mariners of Joppa had no sooner, 
by an astonishing interposal of providence, escaped the 
perils of a sea-storm, by which Jonah their passenger 
was swallowed up, than they testified their gratitude to 
the God of their mercies, by bringing themselyes under 
vows to him ; as you will see by consulting the latter 
part of the first chapter of Jonah. 

2. A time of great trouble and distress measured out 
to a people, is also a proper season for engaging in this 
work. What you have in the 13th and 14th verses of 
the 66th Psalm, where we expressly read of the vows 
which the Psalmist made unto God in his trouble, plain- 
ly shows, that a time of personal tribulation and afflic- 
tion is a proper time for personal covenanting; and 
certainly, what makes personal covenanting proper 
for a day of personal trouble, will equally make 
public and social covenanting proper, in a day of 
public and general tribulation. No reason can be 
given for the one, but will apply with equal force to 
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the other. You all know that troubles, of one sort or 
other, are incident to the people of God, so long as they 
are in this world. These may be both many in number, 
and various in kind. " Many," says the Psalmist, w are 
"the afflictions of the righteous." Some of them are of 
a general nature, and what they share in common with 
all other men ; others are of a more special kind, and 
are peculiar to themselves as christians ; and some of 
them are what they are even subjected to purely on ac- 
count of their christian profession. Some of them pro- 
ceed immediately from God's own hand, while others of 
them come more immediately from the hands of men. — 
It is not, however, our purpose at present, either to de- 
scribe the nature, or to point out the various sources of 
their troubles, but to show, that when these do really 
abound among them in any signal degree, that is a pro- 
per season for their devoting themselves to the Lord by 
solemn covenant ; and, without saying more at present, 
this is abundantly plain from what you have in the three 
last verses of the 9th chapter of Nehemiah : " For the 
u land which thou gavest to our fathers, to eat the fruit 
« thereof, and the good thereof, behold, we are servants 
"in it ; and it yieldeth much increase to the kings 
" whom thou hast set over us because of our sins ; also 
w they have dominion over our bodies, and over our cat- 
"tle at their pleasure ; and we are in great distress; 
"and because of all this, we make a sure covenant, and 
" write it ; and our princes, Levites, and priests, seal 
" unto it." 

3. A time of general rebellion against God, and revolt 
from his government, is auother fit season for this work. 
It was in a season of this kind that the children of Israel 
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first engaged in it, when they came tip out of the land of 
Egypt, of which you have formerly heard. That was a 
time in which the neighbouring nations were openly cast- 
ing off their subjection to God, relinquishing his service, 
turning aside to the worship of stocks and stones, and 
giving themselves up to a course of the roost abomniable 
wickedness in the general tenpr of their conversation. 
It was also in a season of this kind that this work was set 
about in the reign pf king Asa. Not only were the sur- 
rounding nations still persisting ift their idolatrous and 
profane courses, hut even ten of those twelve tribe?, which 
God had separated from all the rest of the w/orJdte be a 
peculiar people to himself, had also by this time cast 
off the government of the house of David, deserted the 
purity of divine worship, as appointed to bo observed at 
Jerusalem, and set up the worship of the golden calves 
at Dan and Bethel. It is likewise, to be observed, 
that it was in a time when many of Christ's profes- 
sed followers went back, and walked no more with him, 
that his twelve disciples, whom, he also named apostles, 
brought themselves under covenant-engagements to 
cleave to him with purpose of heart, saying, « Lord, to 
" whom shall we go ? thou hast the words* of eternal 
" life ; and we believe, and are sure, that thou art the 
« Christ, the Son of the living God."* In times of this 
nature covenanting is eminently seasonable, both as a 
suitable testimony against that rebellion, now so gener- 
ally prevalent, and likewise as an evidence of dutiful 
respect for God's authority, now held in such general 
contempt. You will all readily allow, that a time of 
open rebellion against the government of an earthly 
John, vi. 68. 69. 
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prince is a fit season for his loyal subjects approaching 
him with addresses, expressive of their dutiful subjec- 
tion to him, and even for their testifying their unfeigned 
attachment to his person and government, bj swearing 
allegiance to him. Shall this, in such a season, be 
deemed an homage justly due to an earthly prince ? 
What, then, can be more reasonable, than that the sub- 
jects of Zion's King should act a similar part to him in 
similar circumstances P 

4. There is a special call to this work in a time of 
abounding snares and temptations, through which the 
people of God may be in great hazard of being turned 
aside from the path of truth and duty. In such a time 
it is eminently seasonable, as one of the most special 
means of divine appointment for their own establish- 
ment and preservation. With this view it was set about 
in a period of this sort by the children of Israel at 
Mount Sinai. Their hazard at that time was truly great. 
Their own hearts were at all times treacherous and cor- 
rupt, ready to betray them into a course of sin. But 
beside this, they had now both the example and ad- 
vice of their idolatrous neighbours, to induce them 
to relinquish the service of God, and to engage in the 
worship of those who were by nature no gods. And, to 
crown the whole, if they should continue in the service 
of the only true God, and in an adherence to a religion 
which bore in it a formal and practical condemnation of 
the worship practised by every other people, they had 
nothing to expect but the reproach and scorn, and even 
the malice of all the surrounding nations. All these 
were powerful temptations to turn them aside from the 

H 
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path of duty, and called loudly for their bringing them 
selves under solemn engagements to he steadfast and 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Loii 
They therefore did no nwe than their duty, when thej 
said, " All that the Lord bath spoken we will do, aid 
" be obedient."* It was also a sense of danger that in 
fluenced their descendants, when they first settled u 
the land of Canaan, to engage in that work, as a spc 
cial mean of their preservation from the idolatry m 
corruption of the Canaanites, with whom they were dov 
to have their residence ; as you will see by conwltift 
the latter part of the 24th chapter of the book of Joshw. 
Though the people of God, so long as they are in tit 
world, are never altogether beyond the reach of be*l 
corrupted, either in principle or practice, yet their g% 
ger is much greater at some times than others. ** 
great when, together with the power of ten?pt»^ n *f 
the strength of indwelling sin, they are also expose^ 
to the influence of bad advice, and the force of bad | 
ample ; but it is eminently great, when, to wl tof 
things is added a signal prevalence of error I 
delusion, and when some of the laws and ordinance! 
Christ are openly despised by the surrounding ®* 
tude ; the worship and service of God very gf ue *,- 
neglected and contemned ; and the zealous friendly 
religion made the objects of generaKridicule * D t , 
proach. In such perilous circumstances, it cannot 
be incumbent on the people of God to use every P*^ 
ble mean for securing their own establishment M\ v . 
ways of truth and holiness,, and for preventing \, 
being led away with the error of the wicked: covtf^ 

* Exod. xxiv. 7. 
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agmust therefore be loudly called for at such a time; 
s one of the most proper means for the accomplishment 
f this end. It is indeed true, that without Ihe efficacy 
{ divine grace, neither covenanting, nor any other 
fteao whatever, can secure the people of God against 
ailing away in such a day of temptation ; but it is 
^ually true, that this is one of the special means of 
livine appointment for promoting this end, and a mean 
rhicb thz Lord hath frequently blessed for its accom- 
plishment. It is therefore a mean which should be 
aed with this view, in a dependence on divine grace 
w making it effectual. 

5. A time of great degeneracy and corruption among 
*<k1's own professing people, is also a fit season for en- 
PZ&l in it It will not surely be thought necessary 
tat 1 should now take up your time in proving, that 
**r* professing people are liable to a sad prevalence 
if degeneracy and defection. The history of the church 
nail past ages affords too many melancholy instances 
tf the fact, to leave H in the power of any one to call it 
d Question. What we have now to do is therefore 
fcfelv to show, that when such an event takes place, it 
* i proper season for covenanting work ; and of this 
fere can scarcely be a doubt among any who allow that 
ftttoantiDg is a duty at all. No one can hesitate about 
fe bong the duty of a people in this situation to 
kfeapt a work of reformation, for the purpose of hairing 
^nptions, whether in principle or practice, purged 
and who sees not, that covenanting is one of the 

^proper means for the accomplishment of such a 
Consider, to this purpose, that direction given 

*r. iv. 1, 2. * If thon wilt: retain, saith the Lord ; 
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"if thou wilt put away thine abominations out of thy 
" sight j— thou shalt swear. The Lord liveth, in truth, 
" in judgment, and in righteousness." In these words, 
you have both the work to be set about described, and 
likewise the manner of setting about it pointed out. 
The work to be set about is a work of reformation, con- 
siting in the putting away of their abominations, and 
turning to the Lord ; and as for the manner of setting 
about it, it is directed to be by swearing, The Lord 
liveth, or, in other words, by express covenanting. In 
this way it is that all past reformations in the church 
have been accomplished. It was in this manner, in 
particular, that reformation-work was carried on in the 
days of Asa, of Jehoiada, and of Hezekiah. And in this 
manner it was also carried on in the days of Joaiah, in 
thise of Ezra, and in those of Nehemiah. But why 
should we spend time in enumerating particular in- 
stances since, to the best of our remembrance, there is 
not one instance to be met with, in the whole history of 
the church, of a general reformation having ever been 
accomplished in her, without the employment of cove- 
nanting as one special mean for bringing it about ? 
The only case that bears the smallest appearance of 
an instance to the contrary, is that in the days of Jehosha- 
phat ; and yet, even this is no proper exception to the 
general rule, as what took place in his time was not, 
properly speaking, a new reformation, but only the pro- 
gressive advancement of one begun during the reign of 
his father Asa, in whose days it had already obtained 
the form of a covenanted reformation. 

6. It is a proper time for engaging in this work, 
when the religious principles of a church are but little 
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understood by the body of the people among whom she 
dwells* and grevioualy misrepresented and calumniated 
by her adversaries. Such was the season in which it 
was set about in the days of Nebemiah the Tirshatha. 
Owing to the Jews being so long dispersed through 
various countries, the neighbouring nations had much 
opportunity of being well acquainted with their, religi- 
ous principles \ but as they had little or no inclination 
to be informed about them, so the consequence was, that, 
for the most part, they remained almost totally ignorant 
of them. This opportunity the Samaritans, their in- 
veterate enemies, greedily laid hold upon, both for de- 
faming their character and calumniating their religion* 
They, ia particular, used their utmost endeavours to 
have them rendered odious in the eyes of the Persian 
government, under whkh they now lived. With this 
view, they represented the people themselves as a tur- 
bulent, factious race, prone to sedition and rebellion, 
and their religious principles as utterly hostile to the 
rights of kings. When loaded with such calumny, these 
Jews could neither have been just to themselves, nor 
true to their religion, without doing what lay in their 
power for having such aspersions wiped off'. This part 
they acted \ and the means they employed for accom- 
plishing their end, were the most proper they could 
have chosen. In the first place* they peremptorily de- 
nied the charge of sedition and rebellion, lodged against 
them by Tobjah and Sanballat ;* and then, secondly, 
they engaged, with great unanimity and cordiality, in 
the work of cpvenanting.t By the first of these mea- 

* Nob. vi. i.-*-9. t Neb. ix. 10. 
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sures, they made a public vindication of their own char- 
acter and conduct ; and by the latter, they gave an 
open display of their relegious principles. 

Happy had it been for the world at large, if this had 
been the only instance of the principles of a church 
being but little understood, and grievously misrepre- 
sented. The tact, however, is far otherwise. The very 
best churches have often had things laid to their charge, 
both with respect to doctrine and practice, which they 
not only knew not, but which they even held in the 
most complete detestation ; and yet such has been the 
partiality of the multitude against them, that without 
ever inquiring, either into the truth or falsehood of 
them, they have given them the most implicit credit ; 
and such has even been the general contempt in which 
these churches themselves have been held, that very 
few have thought it worth their while to make the 
smallest inquiry about what either their principles or their 
practices really were. While the generality of man- 
kind continue to be of such a disposition, it may not 
be in the power of these churches, by any procedure of 
theirs, either to wipe off the reproaches cast upon them- 
selves, or yet to bring others around them to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Duty, however, is theirs, be the suc- 
cess of it what it will. It is incumbent on them 
absolutely to disclaim any such tenets and practices as 
are unjustly laid to their charge, and to give all who 
will attend to it, a fall and undisguised account of what 
their principles are, confirming it with every possible 
solemnity. This is a duty they owe to God, to them- 
selves, to other churches, and to the world at large ; 
and a duty which, by the divine blessing, may be the 
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mean, both of silencing the clamour of malicious ene- 
mies, and likewise of bringing an ignorant and thought- 
less generation to the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Its success for the accomplishment of these 
great and important purposes we have ground to 
expect from such a promise as that, Psal. lxiii. 11." Every 
" one that sweareth by him shall glory ; but the mouth 
** of them that speak lies shall be stopped." 

7. It is a proper season for the discharge of this duty, 
when the Lord is threatening to plead a controversy 
with sinning churches and nations on account of their 
numerous and aggravated transgressions. That there 
may be seasons of this description, is too obvious to be 
denied by any man who is not half an Atheist. Both 
the Israelitish and the Jewish nations were fre- 
quently the objects of such threatenings : and to this 
day God's language to sinning churches and nations is 
the same that ever it was. He indeed assures them, 
that, be their transgressions what they will, in the way 
of forsaking them, betaking themselves to the blood of 
atonement for the forgiveness of them, and returning to 
him with their whole hearts, iniquity shall not be their 
ruin. But he as peremptorily threatens, on the other 
hand, that if they continue in their rebellious course* 
notwithstanding all warnings of their danger, and many 
calls given them to return to him from their evil ways, 
and particularly if they shall not only persist, but go 
from evil to worse, till they become quite impudent 
and incorrigible in their sinful courses, he will certainly 
plead a controversy with them to utter ruin. " If ye," 
says he, " will not be reformed by these things, but will 
u walk contrary unto me ; then will I also walk contrary 
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" to you, and will punish you seven times for your sins*** 
And again, " Shall I not visit for these things ? saith 
" the Lord. Shall not my soul be avenged on a such a 
" nation as this Pt— Now, when God is actually threaten- 
ing to deal in this manner, it becomes a professing people, 
" to give glory to him before he cause darkness, and 
" make their feet to stumble upon the dark mountains.'^ 
It is their indisputable duty in such a time to take with 
the charge of guilt, to return, with weeping and suppli- 
cation, to him from whom they have deeply revolted, 
and to lay themselves under the most inviolable obliga- 
tion, even that of a solemn covenant* to cleave to him 
_ with purpose of heart. In this manner did the inha- 
bitants of Judah act when the Lord was threatening 
them, in the days of Josiah, with awful desolating judge- 
ments, as you will see from the latter part of the 34th 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. The record 
bears, that upon the book of the law being found in the 
temple, and read in the audience of that godly king, he 
was greatly alarmed at the awful denunciation of judge- 
ments found written there. Sensible of their being 
deeply guilty of these sins against which the judgments 
there threatened were denounced, he sends to Hulda 
the prophetess, to inquire of her what was the mind of 
God concerning the present state of the Jewish nation; 
to whioh enquiry he has this answer returned, that God 
would certainly bring all the curses written in his law 
upon that place and people. Both prince and people 
were truly alarmed at these tidings, and presently be- 
took themselves to the exercise of covenanting, if so be 
* Lev. xxvi. .23. 24. t Jer. v. 9. 29. $ Jer. xiii. lfi. 
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that flight prove a lengthening out of their tranquility. 
2 Chroru xxxiv. 29. 31. " Then the king sent and gath- 
" ered together all the elders of Judah and Jerusalem,— 
" and ma.de a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the 
" Lord, and to keep his commandments." — We only add, 
8. That a time of God's judgements being actually 
abroad in the earth, in his visitation of its inhabitants, 
with the awful effects of his indignation, is a season in 
which there is a special call to the performance of this 
duty. Two passages of scripture are sufficient to confirm 
this. One of them is to be found in the T6th psalm $ 
where you have both the duty enjoined, and the season 
to which the injunction refers, described. The injunc- 
tion given is in ver. 11. in these words, "Vow and pay 
" to the Lord your God f and the season to which it re- 
fers is described through the rest of the psalm. It is 
there held forth (ver. 5.) as a time of the Lord's " spoil- 
ing the stout-hearted/' and causing them to " sleep their 
sleep outright;" and described (ver. 6. 7.) as a time of 
his " casting both the chariot and horse into a dead 
" sleep," and displaying his indignation in such a man- 
ner that none " can stand in his sight.". It is pointed out 
(ver. 8.) as a time of his " causing his judgement to be 
" heard from heaven," and making the very " earth to be 
" still with fear;" and represented (ver. 12.) as a period 
of his " cutting off the spirit of princes," and appearing 
" terrible to the kings of the earth." The other passage 
to which we refer for confirmation of tfiis point, is what 
you have in the 8th, 9th, and 10th verses of the 29th 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. In the two 
first of these verses, you have a most affecting represen- 
tation of the judgements under which the Jewish nation 
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were now lying : " The wrath of God was upon them ; 
" they were delivered to trouble, ♦ to astonishment and 
" hissing; their fathers had fallen by the sword; and 
"their sons, and their daughters, and their wives were in 
'« captivity :" and in the last of them, you have the im- 
provement made of that awful dispensation : " It is in 
" mine heart," says Hezekiah, " to make a covenant with 
" the Lord God of Israel, that his fierce anger may turn 
"away from us." This good king was no legalist : but 
he knew that God had established a connection betwixt 
public reformation and national prosperity : he therefore 
resolves to employ the means, and trust a merciful God 
with the issue. 

We have thus laid before you a particular account of 
some of the seasons in which there is a special call to 
the duty of covenanting; and we think it perfectly evi- 
dent from the whole, that the present is a proper season 
for the performance of it. If a time of trouble and dis- 
tress, a time of general rebellion against God, and revolt 
from his government, a time of snares abounding, and a 
time of great degeneracy and corruption among God's 
professing people ; if a time in which the religious prin- 
ciples of the best reformed churches are but little un- 
derstood, and grossly misrepresented, a time in which 
the Lord is threatening to plead a controversy with sin- 
ning churches and nations, and a time in which his judge- 
ments are actually abroad in the earth, in the execution 
of his awful indignation upon it; if any, if all of these are 
proper times for the performance of this duty, as we 
have just now shown they are, who can doubt of this be- 
ing a proper season for it? It would be something like 
offering an indignity to your understandings, to enter 
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upon a laborious proof, that the times in which we live 
are times of the description which have been just now 
given. Can any man deny that this is a time of troubl 
and distress, of abounding snares and temptations, and 
of great corruption even among those t that are called by 
God's name P Or can any hesitate about this being a time 
of the Lord's threatening to plead a controversy with 
the nations of Europe, and even of the work being alrea- 
dy begun ; so that he is now cutting off the spirit of prin- 
ces, and showing himself terrible to the kings of the 
earth ? these are such conspicuous facts, that the man 
must be completely blind who cannot perceive them. If 
ever, therefore, there was a period in which the call to 
this work was louder than ordinary, this is that very pe- 
riod. 

We know of no objections made by any of the profes- 
sed friends of this work, against the present seasonable- 
ness of it, but these two : first, That the king under 
whose government we live, is not at present concurring 
it* it, and that, without his concurrence and co-opera- 
tion, an engagement in it byhis subjects would be high- 
ly improper. And, secondly, That God's professing peo- 
ple are at present greatly divided, both in sentiment 
and practice, respecting matters of truth and duty; 
and that a time of division among them is a very impro- 
per season for engaging in such a work.* 

* The first of these objections to the present season ablenesi of 
that work, is made by those of the Anti-government persuasion ; 
and the other is the objection of those commonly known by the de- 
signation of Burghers. Both these profess to be real friends to 
I this work ; but both of them Jiave raised unsurmountable bars in 
the way of their own procedure in it, which lays them under a 
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To the first of which objections we answer, That no 
one reckons the concurrence and co-operation of our king 
necessary to the performance of the duties of prayer and 
praise, to the duties of reading and hearing the word of 
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necessity of framing some excuse for justifying their continued 
neglect of what they themselves allow to foe a moral duty. 

The obstruction the Anti-government people have laid in their 
own way of engaging in it is, their contending thai there can be 
no right procedure in it, but by formally swearing the Solemn 
league and Covenant, framed and sworn by our ancestors above 
160 years ago, and thereby renewing that deed, in the whole ten- 
or of it, both as it respects matters of a religious, and of a civil 
nature; that a mere handful of common people should swear an 
oath, beginning with these words, " We Noblemen, Barons, 
41 Knights, Gentlemen, and Burgesses," without one individual of 
these descriptions among them ; and that by the oath sworn, they 
should pledge their fidelity to the British king, binding them- 
selves to " defend his Majesty's person and authority, in the pre- 
" servation and defence of the true religion," as the words of that 
league bear, while yet they hold it as a principle,that there has been 
no lawful king in Britain for these 1?0 years past, to whom they 
could warraotably pledge their fidelity ;— are such glaring absurdi- 
ties, as cannot fail to strike the minds of thoughtful men with as- 
tonishment, if not with horror. In the face of both these absurdi- 
ties, however, (hey actually ventured on this work at Aocbin- 
saugh in the year 1712, and likewise at Crawfordjohn in the year 
1475 : at both which places, they took upon them to swear the 
solemn League and Covenant already mentioned, accompanying 
it, however, with some marginal notes, bearing, among other 
things, that the king to whom they there pledged their fidelity, 
was no king in present being, but one who they hoped would 
come into existence in some future period. A more shocking bu- 
siness is hardly conceivable. It was indeed too shocking to he 
reduced to daily practice. They have, therefore, ever since the 
aforesaid year, 1745, given over that work altogether ; and now 
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God, or to the right observation of the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's supper : why it should then be 
thought necessary to the right discharge of the duty of 
covenanting, is quite beyond conception. If it were a 

they begin to plead, that the present is no fit season for the per- 
formance of it, because they have not a king to (heir mind, to whom 
they can pledge their allegiance. After all, however, they not 
only continue to claim the title of covenanters, but would even 
arrogate this to themselves as their exclusive title ; though, as it 
is now sixty-four years since their last swearing of that league, it 
is apprehended there is not at this moment one covenanter among 
them. 

As for those called Burghers, the bar which they have laid in 
their own way of proceeding in this work is, their vehement at- 
tachment to the religious clause of some burgess-oaths, a clause ut- 
terly inconsistent with that bond, which they themselves, in con- 
junction with their brethren, bad framed for procedure in it. In- 
deed, when they first took the defence of that clause, they stren- 
uously insisted, that there was no real inconsistency betwixt it and 
that bond ; but they soon found themselves obliged to relinquish 
that plea, as the inconsistency betwixt them was too glaring to be 
concealed. Rather, however, than give up with the vindication 
of that clause, they chose to put a stop to oovenanting-work alto- 
gether among them. From the time , therefore, of their separation 
from their brethren, (April 9, 1747,) to the present day, not one 
of them has ever put band again to that work, or paid the least 
attention to their own Synodical deed, enacting, that an engage- 
meat in it should be a term of communion among them, so far as to 
exclude from their fellowship all that were stated opposers and 
contemners of it. For a considerable time they indeed buoyed up 
the pet$s}e with the hope that they were soon to set forward in it ; 
bat all mposals of that kind have now, for- a long time past, been 
entirely 1 laid aside, and, in place of these, the pica is now set up, 
that this work would now be unseasonable, as- the Lord's profes- 
IID S people*%re much divided among themselves. 

- . I . • . 
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mere political transaction, his concurrence and co- 
operation might, in certain cases, be considered as high- 
ly necessary to give due validity to it in the eye of the 
civil law ; but being an ordinance entirely religious, 
that concurrence is no more necessary to the observa- 
tion of it, than to the observation of any other religi- 
ous duty. In the days of Nehemiah, Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, was the supreme civil ruler of the Jewish 
nation ; but it never once entered into the head of that 
people, that his not concurring with them in that work, 
laid any bar in their way of proceeding in it by them- 
selves. J'hey gave him all dutiful subjection, as their 
civil ruler in civil things ; but, in matters of a religious 
nature, they held themselves amenable to none but God ; 
and therefore they proceeded in this work, without ei- 
ther asking the king of Persia's leave or waiting for his 
concurrence. In like manner, though it is foretold in 
Isa. xix. that five cities in the land of Egypt should 
swear to the Lord of hosts, and vow a vow to him ; 
yet there is not a single word in that whole prophecy, 
either about the king of that country, or any of its 
subordinate rulers, taking part with them in that exer- 
cise, or about the inhabitants of these cities viewing the 
want of this as any obstruction to their own procedure 
in it. To till this we shall onlv add, that though our 
British king were concurring in this work to-morrow, 
he could engage in it no otherwise than as any other 
private church-member, because his civil office neither 
invests him with any authority in the church of Christ, 
nor gives him any other power #ver others in matters of J 
religion. 
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To the other objection, grounded on this position, 
that a time of division among God's professing people 
is no proper season for engaging in this work, we reply, 
That if the word of God had told us so, we should have 
paid the most profound respect to the decision ; but, 
unhappily for the objection, there is not a word to be 
found in the Bible to this effect, from the one end of it 
to the other. On the contrary, from that unerring stand* 
ard we learn, that even in a time of mournful division 
among God's professing people, covenanting has not 
only been practised, but practised with divine appro- 
bation. It will certainly never be questioned, but that 
the covenanting practised in the days of Asa, of Jehoiada, 
and of Hezekiah, met with divine approbation ; and 
yet, every one knows, that all these were times of one 
of the most lamentable divisions that ever took place in 
the church of God. During the reign of all these kings, 
that division betwixt the ten tribes of Israel, and the 
two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, continued to exist, 
which had been begun in the days of Jeroboam, when 
the service of the temple at Jerusalem was openly de- 
serted by the first of these classes, and altar avowedly 
erected against altar. Let none pretend to say, that 
this was not properly a division among the Lord's own 
people, but rather a separation betwixt his professing 
people, and a kingdom of idolaters ; for though, in that 
division, the kingdom of the ten tribes acted a most sin- 
ful and scandalous part, it would be both an unwar- 
rantable and un scriptural breach of charity, to deny 
them the character of God's professing people. This 
character they still continue to claim ; and God him- 
self not only sustained their claim, but even, in some 
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of their most corrupt times, had a considerable number 
of real saints among them.* It was not till about four 
hundred years after that breach had taken place, that 
God utterly disowned his relation to them, and called 
their name Lo-ammi.t On the whole, then, it is plain, 
tliat the prevalence of division among God's professing 
people, forms no proper objection against procedure ia 
covenanting- work, at a time in which the Lord is other- 
wise calling to the performance of it. In place of this, ] 
it should rather be viewed as an additional motive to j 
the discharge of it. Do we not all know, that in a time ' 
of division, truth is not so easily discerned as at some j 
other seasons ? And is not this an evident call to those 
who have come to the knowledge of it, to make the most 
full and public exhibition of it that lies in their power* 
that so it may be known and read of all jnen ? Besides, 
in a time of division, the people of God are themselves 
in eminent hazard of being entangled with the snares 
which abound in such a season, and turned aside from 
the path of truth and duty ; and this calls aloud for 
their improving the ordinance of covenanting, as one of 
the most special means of preservation and establish- 
ment in such a day of temptation. 

* 1 Kings, xix. 18. t Hos. i. 9. 
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Jer* 1. 4. 5.— In those days, and in that time, saith the 

Lord, tfte children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of Judah together $ saying, Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 

shall not be forgotten. 

This is the fifth time that I have read these words in 
your hearing ; and having, in my former discourses up- 
on them, considered the nature, instructed the war ran t- 
abieness, and opened up the seasons, of public religious 
covenanting, I come now, in agreeableness to the me- 
thod laid down, 

IV. To give some account of the manner, both ex- 
ternal and internal, in which this duty ought to be per- 
formed. 

You will easily perceive that this head naturally di- 
vides itself into two branches*, the one relating to the 
external, and the other to the internal manner of going 
about it. The external manner of performing it, is that 
which comes first under consideration ; and on this 
branch of the subject, you may take the few following 
observations. 

i 8 
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1. It both may, and sometimes ought to be set about 
with all the solemnity of an oath. Hence are these 
words, Jer. xlv. 23. " I have sworn by myself, the 
" word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and 
« shall not return, That unto me every knee shall bow, 
w every tongue shall swear.* If you have been duly atten- 
tive to what you have heard upon this subject, you will 
have observed, that an oath has never once been repre- 
sented as essential to the right discharge of this duty. 
I have, indeed, several times, both in opening up the 
nature, and in proving the warrantableness, of this work, 
had occasion to quote certain passages of scripture, in 
whicli swearing to the Lord of hosts is mentioned ; but 
I have also, in different instances, referred you to par- 
ticular passages, in which there is not one word about 
swearing, which certainly had been highly improper, if 
1 had considered an oath essential to the work, and 
absolutely necessary at all times to the right perform- 
ance of it. There is ground to apprehend, that because 
vowing and swearing are often conjoined in practice, 
therefore some people have got it into their heads, that 
they should never be separated. They confound the 
one with the other, and can hardly form an idea of 
people vowing to the Lord, without including the idea 
of swearing to him in the very bosom of it. This, 
however, is a great mistake. An oath and a vow, though 
frequently conjoined in practice, are in themselves quite 
distinct. A vow has a respect to God as our sovereign 
Lord, whom we are bound to obey, and to whom we 
accordingly do promise the most unlimited obedience 
and subjection ; whereas an oath respects him solely 
as our witness, and the avenger of prevarication. In a 
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Vow* people make an entire devotement of themselves 
to him as his people, and bind themselves to serve him ; 
but in an oath, they merely make an appeal to him as 
the searcher of all hearts, with respect to their sincerity 
in what they assert or promise* And these two things 
being so entirely distinct in their natures, the one may 
be where the other is not You all know, that an oath 
is frequently taken where there is no vow, as in the 
decision of controversies between man and man. And, 
on the other hand, vows are frequently made where 
there is no oath. We have no account of any swearing 
in the instances of covenanting which took place, either 
in the days of Joshua, or in those of Jehoiada ; and do 
we not all frequently see parents brought under vows, 
at the baptisms of their children, without any interposal 
of a formal oath ? Let none, therefore, apprehend, that 
an oath is essential to the duty of covenanting. So far 
as we know, this has never been alledged by any of the 
genuine friends of that work. 

But, though this be not essential to the duty, yet, we 
say, there are times in which it is not only lawful, but 
highly proper and expedient, that it should accompany 
it. Of this the holy scriptures afford us the most un- 
questionable proof. In the days of Asa, the people 
who engaged in that work, not only a made a covenant 
« to seek the Lord God of their fathers," but " they" also 
" sware with a loud voice, and all Judah rejoiced at 
" the oath."* In the lays also of Nehemiah, they not 
only " made a sure covenant," but, for the purpose of 
giving stability to it, w they entered into an oath to 
" walk in God's law, given by Moses the servant of 
* 2 Chron. sv. tS— 15. 
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« God.**t David likewise followed the same coarse : 
" I have sworn," says he, " and I will perform it, that 
" I will keep thy righteous judgements.**}; But what 
shall we say P Even Christ himself hath given us an 
example of this : for of him it is witnessed, Psal. cxxxii- 
g. that " he sware unto the Lord, and vowed to the 
" mighty God of Jacob." We have scripture-precept 
as well as scripture-pattern, authorising this course. 
You will observe to this purpose, what you have in Jer. 
iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, in truth, in 
"judgment, and in righteousness." And to complete 
the proof we have also scripture-prophecy, securing 
that in this manner it should be practised among the 
Gentiles, when converted to the faith of Christ. Isa. xix. 
18. 21. " In that day five cities in the land of Egypt 
" shall speak the language of Canaan, and swear to the 
" Lord of hosts; — yea, they shall vow a vow to the Lord, 
" and perform it." Put all these things together, and see, 
if the ratification of our covenant-engagements, on par- 
ticular occasions, with all the solemnity of an oath, be 
not well warranted in scripture. 

And, indeed, it is hard to conceive how any person 
should call the lawfulness of this in question, who ad- 
mits the warrantableness of swearing at all, under the 
New-Testament dispensation. If persons were to adopt 
the principle of the Quakers, that swearing was not 
lawful in any case, under this dispensation, we could 
easily perceive the consistency betwixt their allowing 
people to bring themselves under vows to the Lord, and 
yet questioning the lawfulness of their doing so with all 
the solemnity of an oath : but for any to allow the war- 
t Neh. x. 29. $ Paal. cxix. 106. 
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rantableness of swearing, for ascertaining the truth, in 
a variety of cases, and yet to deny the lawfulness of it 
in others equally urgent, or rather more so, we cannot 
but consider as a very great inconsistency. If it is 
warrantable for persons in various cases to make oath, 
about men's civil and secular affairs, what should make 
it unlawful for them to do so about matters of a religi- 
ous nature, unless we could suppose, either that religi- 
ous matters were of no such great importance as those 
of a civil kind, or else that it was not possible for per- 
sons to come to such certainty about them ? Sure it is 
that there is nothing more solemn and tremendous in 
the oath itself, in one case, than in the other. A a oath 
doth not at all derive its solemnity from the matter about 
which it is versant, but solely from the majesty of that 
God to whom the appeal is made. Ail oaths must 
therefore be equally solemn. Even in those that are 
interposed about the most common concerns of human 
life, there is as real an appeal made to the divine omni- 
science, and to the judgement-seat of Christ, as in those, 
that have the most glorious and important interests of 
religion for their subject It is impossible, therefore, 
that any objection can lie against the interposition of an. 
oath in religious covenanting, drawn from the solemni- 
ty of the appeal, but what will militate with equal force 
against the interposal of an oath in any case -whatever. 
The only thing, therefore, that can, as to persons who 
allow the warrantableness of swearing at all under the 
New-Testament dispensation, be a ground of scruple 
with it in the present case, must be some hesitation a- 
bout the matter sworn to; either their being in some du« 
biety concerning the truth of the doctrines avowed in 
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the oath, or their not being come to a fixed determina- 
tion with regard to the performance of the duties engag- 
ed to in it. In either of these cases, an appeal to God, 
with respect to their sincerity in such a profession and 
engagement, were both dangerous and dating. But when 
persons are perfectly satisfied, and fully resolved on 
these heads, what should hinder their making a for- 
mal appeal to God, concerning the sincerity of their 
hearts in these matters. This the people of God of- 
ten do in their secret retirements : they frequently ap- 
peal to the Searcher of all hearts, concerning their firm 
faith in these doctrines which he hath seen meet to re- 
veal to them, andxonceming the fixed purpose of their 
hearts, to 6tudy the conscientious discharge of those 
duties he hath been pleased to enjoin upon them ; and if 
they can warrantably do this in secret by themselves, 
what should make it unlawful for them to do so in pub- 
lic before all the world P 

But though this mode of covenanting be both lawful, 
and on some occasions highly proper, yet, as we have 
already hinted, we do not hold it necessary to the right 
procedure in it at all times. It is only at particular sea- 
sons that there is a call to it with all this solemnity.— 
What these are, does not properly belong to this part ot 
the subject to inquire. Some of them have been already 
-specified under the former head of method. We only 
at present remind you of this one, that a time of general 
rebellion against God, or revolt from his government, 
particularly as it is exercised by our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
a proper season for engaging in it in this solemn manner. 
You know, that in a time of general rebellion in any of 
the kingdoms of this world, the reigning prince is uni- 
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versally allowed to have a right to something more from 
his loyal subjects, than a mere declaration of their con- 
tinued allegiance to him ; he is in that case, considered 
as having a just title to the most solemn assurance they, 
can possibly give him, of their continued attachment 
to this person and government, even that of a formal oath. 
And if this is nothing more than is due to an earthly 
prince, can any one account it too much, for the subjects 
of Christ's kingdom to approach his throne with an oath 
of allegiance to him, at a time when the great body of 
those around them. are practically crying out, " We will 
"not have this man to reign over us F\ 

& It is a duty to be performed jointly by persons of 
both sexes, women as well as men. Under the former 
dispensation, some of its ordinances were confined sole- 
ly to the males ; while others of them, though not pecu- 
liar to them, were what the females were under no express 
obligation to observe. Circumcision for instance, was 
wholly confined to the males ; and as for their solemn 
feasts, women were not indeed entirely excluded from 
them, yet it was the men only who were laid under an 
express obligation to give a regular attendance upon 
them. Hence that injunction, Deut. xvi. 16. " Three 
"times in the year shall all thy males appear before the 
"Lord thy God in the place which he shall chuse." But 
no such distinctive law was ejer made with relation to 
covenanting. On the contrary, even under that dispen- 
sation, it was an ordinance common to persons of both 
sexes. To this purpose are these words, Deut. xxix. 9. 
10. li. «< Ye stand all of you here this day before the 
"Lord your God, your little ones and your wives, that 
" they should enter into a covenant with the J-ord thy 
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« God, and into his oath, which the Lord thy God mak- 
" eth with thee this day." And if this was the case un- 
der a dispensation, which made some distinction between 
the sexes, with regard to the observation of divine ordi- 
nances, much more must it be so now, under a dispensa- 
tion in which all distinctions of this nature are entirely 
abolished. The 9th and 10th chapter s of Nehemiah afford 
us another evident proof of this doctrine. In the last verse 
of the 9th chapter, we are expressly informed of the fact, 
that the people of that time did actually engage in that 
work ; and in the first part of the*10th chapter, we are 
distinctly told who they were who engaged in it. These 
are distributed into three classes. The first consists of 
above eighty of their chief men, mentioned by name in the 
first twenty-seven verses, who took a lead in this busi- 
ness. The second consists of an unnamed multitude, 
described in the 28th verse, as composed of priests, Le- 
vites, porters, singers and Nethinims. And the third 
consists of all those who had separated themselves from 
the people of the lands to the law of God, together with 
their wives, their sons, aod their daughters. Concern- 
ing these last we arc informed, ver. 29. that " they clave 
" to their brethren," who had alreadv sealed and subscrib- 
cd the written copy of the covenant. This cannot mean 
only their giving \ general declaration of adherence to 
what their brethren had done ; for, in that same verse, 
we are expressly told, that they themselves * entered 
" into an oath to walk in God's law :"but the meaning is, 
that they engaged in the same work with these brethren, 
and particularly, that they joined in the subscription of 
the same covenant which they had presently subscribed 
before them. The original word rendered " they clavo 
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to," properly signifies, * they took hold of •after, or 

over against," and seems plainly to refer to the order 

observed by them in the subscription of the covenant. 

flieir brethren of a public character subscribed it first* 1 

md they next took hold of .the copy, .that they might 

subscribe it after them. 

3. It is a duty which .should be set about with a parti- 
cular acknowledgement of sins. Of this, the verse where 
our text lies, affords an undeniable proof. -We are there 
informed, that in persons going to seek the Lord, and to 
join themselves to him, they are to do so, "going, and 
" weeping as they go." What they have to weep for, is 
sin: and it is utterly impossible there can be any right 
mourning .for it, without an ingenuous acknowledgement 
ofiU Onepf the leading designs of covenanting is, to 
tave reformation, both in principle and practice, pro- 
moted among a people : and who is so blind as not to 
sfte, that nothing of the kind can be accomplished with- 
out a particular search into those abominations which 
prevail among them, for the purpose of having them 
turned over, and purged out? It was in this manner 
*ta covenanters in Ezra's time proceeded in this work. 
*% first made a humble confession of their multiplied 
tonsgressions, and then they brought themselves under 
*femn engagements to study reformation in the partic- 
r 8 confessed.* This also was the way in which the 
'cnanters acted in the days of Nehemiah. Great part 
the 9th chapter of his book is taken up in recording 
acknowledgement made by them, of the sins with 
ich they had been chargeable, and of the justice of 

* Ezra, x. 3. 
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God, in contending with them on account of them ; after 
which, the whole is concluded with these words, in which 
they make their covenant-engagements formally to redu- 
plicate upon their acknowledgement, " Because of all 
" this we make a sure covenant." 

It would be too great a deviation from our present 
purpose, to enter at this time upon any particular con- 
sideration of the genuine nature of a right acknowledge- 
ment of sin, as implying a real sense of the evil of it, 
deep grief and sorrow of heart on account ot it, a be- 
lieving improvement t)f the cross t>f Christ, both for fbe 
pardon and the mortification of it, and a fixed purpose 
of heart to turn to God from it. It may suffice for this 
place, merely to say a few words about what sins we 
ought to acknowledge, when about to engage in such a 
work as this. And here we observe, that it is our duty 
to acknowledge the sins of the former, as well as of the 
present time; the sins of the .generation around us> 
among whom we dwell ; and in a particular manner, our 
own personal sins* In the first place, we say, that in 
this acknowledgement, we ought to have a respect to the 
sins of the former as well as of the present time. Such 
was the part the church acted in that acknowledgement 
recorded in Psah cvi. 6. " We have sinned with our fa- 
" thers, we have committed iniquity, we have done wick- 
«edly." This also was. the tenor of that acknowlege- 
nient made by the returned captives in the days of Ne- 
heiuiah, with which they accompanied the work of 
covenanting. Therein they made a public confession of 
the sins committed by their ancestors, many hundreds of 
years before any of the men who made that confession 
were born.* And what can be more evident, than that, 

• Neb. is. 16.— 30. 
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if Grod has threatened to visit the iniquities of the father* 
upon the children to the third and fourth generations of 
them that hate him,* it must be tha duty of children to 
confess and bewail those sins on account of which they 
are liable to such visitation. Secondly, In this acknow- 
ledgement,, we ought to have a respect to the sins, of the 
people among whom we dwell.. The sins of others are 
a* really dishonouring to God as those committed by 
ourselves, and should for this cause be made matter of 
mpurning by us. When David beheld transgressors, 
he was grieved :t and the godly remnant in Ezekiel's. 
day* <f sighed and cried for all the abominations done 
in the midst" of Jerusalem.^ But, thirdly, In our ac- 
knowledgement of sin, we are to have a most particular 
respect to our #wn personal sins. These are the sins 
in which we are most deeply concerned, and therefore 
ought to lie nearest our hearts. Were persons to* have 
their thoughts so entirely engrossed with the sins of 
others, as to pay little or no attention to their own, this 
would at once display a hypocritical heart, and call 
forth the indignation of a Jealous Grod. His high dis- 
pleasure with a course of this kind, is plainly expressed 
in these words, recorded by the prophet Jeremiah, " I 
" hearkened anil heard, but they spake not aright : no 
u man repented him of* his wickedness, saying, What 
w have I dgne ?"\\ It must therefore be nothing else but 
presumption, for any to expect acceptance with God in 
their exercise about sin, if they are not feelingly sensi- 
ble of their own transgressions, and deeply pained at 
the heart on account of them. Genuine penitents are 
* Exod. xx. 5, • t Psal. cxix. 158. 
% Ezek. ix. 4. || Jer. viii. 6. 
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u al! of them," as the prophet Ezekiel expresses it, 
** like doves of the vallej*, mourning every one for 
** }.:* own ini carties."* 

These tilings plainly show, that the work of covenant- 
ir^ -!;m;;d not on! v. be accompanied with an acfcnow- 
IcJ'jemer.t of sins, butth-t in this acknowledgment peo- 
ple should have a respect, both to their own personal sins 
and t!ie sins of othets, and even to the sinsof fortnef as 
well as present times.* And does not all this clearly 
evince the propriety of Seceders prefixing a particular 
acknowledgement of sins to that coven an t-botrd in use 
among them, for persons to jbm in when they engage iA 
that work r and does it hot manifest the warrantabicness 
of their making that acknowledgment extend to the sins 
of former generations as well a3 of the^resent rt 

* Fae. vii. H. 
t Mr. M l Crie of Edehburgb, a member of the '^ew-PoHtidc-ec- 
cl**»'mslical Prytbetery, basin bisstatemWt, p. 6& given it forth as 
a fact, that when the General Associate Synod •w'erer deliberating 
upon prccedore in covenanting work, different member* of court 
openly expressed a' wish, that the acknoickdgerftent of sins were 
entirely laid aside., and an extempore prayer substituted in its place, 
Ue ha? given no such evidence of bis regard to truth in that 
fta'tmeat, as to induce* people to pay 'implicit credit to bira on 
1 hi - 'iced ; and indeed a grbssei' imposition was scarcely ever made 
upon th<* pnblir. The matter here referred fo watf briefly this : 
The Synod a few years ago considered themselves as having a calY 
to review the bond and acknowledgement of sins, rn use among 
tbetu in the work of covenanting, for the purpose of having tbe 
language of them more modernized, and the deeds themselves 
more adapted to the circumstances of the present time. This na- 
turally introduced some conversation about the form most proper 
for boing observed in such an acknowledgement. When the con- 
Mtion began, sonfe members expressed a hesitation about the 
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4. It shoul4 be set about in such a way, as to con- 
tain a recognizance of the religious engagements the 
church may be already under by her former covenant- 
transactions. God in the depths of his wisdom and 
sovereignty, has constituted such a relation between 
parents and children, 2}s to lay a foundation for the 
lawful engagements of the church in former ages, being 
obligatory upon her seed in future times. Thus, we are 
informed, that the church, In the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah, was still bound by the engagements her an- 
cestors had come under, about nine hundred years be- 
fore, in the days of Moses. " Of old time," (*ays God, 
Jer. xi. 20.) " I have broken thy yoke, and burst thy 
u bands ; and thou saidst, I will not transgress." There 
is in these words an evident reference to that engage- 
present form, as in tbeir judgement approaching too near to that 
of a liturgy, or form ot prayer, against which the Synod, in con- 
junction with alj other Presbyterians, were engaged in an open 
testimony ; and apprehended that it might do better, to have it run 
io the usual form of an act for a fast. Others were of the mind, 
tbat tbere could be no valid objection against the present form, 
as what was contained in tbat acknowledgement was not intended 
to be immediately addressed to God, as a form of prayer, in the 
very act of reading, but was merely to be viewed as containing 
suitable matter for people to acknowledge in the exercise of 
prayer ; and so as serving the purpose of a directory, the lawful- 
ness of which had never been called in question by any presbyte- 
rian. 1*his point being deliberately considered, and reasoned 
u pon, the issue was, tbat the whole gyni>d, without one dissenting 
voice, agreed to continue the present form. And is it really like 
* man of integrity, to represent this as an attempt of some mem- 
bers .of Synod, .to have an acknowledgement of sins laid axidt alto- 
gether, ajiidan extempore p/u^ substituted into place f 
' k2' 
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merit the children of Israiel brotrgbi themselves under at 
Mount Sinai, of which you have afi account in Exod. 
xxiv. 7. " All that the Lord Kafli sard we will do, and 
« be obedient." Not one' individual who tfttered these 
word9 in Moses* time was alive in the days of Jeremiah, 
nor had been for many ftu rid reds of years ; and- yet, 
in the passage just now Quoted, the people of his 
time are plainly represented as having spoken these 
very words. They did riot speak thent in tneir own 
persons ; but God considered them all as having spoken 
them in the loins of their ancestors ; and dohsecjuenfly 
viewed them as bound by these engagements, which their 
ancestors had come under in the speaking of thera. This 
is the uniform doctrine of scripture. You will there- 
fore find various instances there, of people who never 
formally entered into covenant with God in their own 
persons, being yet represented under the character of 
covenant breakers, on account of their breach of those 
engagements which their progenitors had eriteYed into 
in former generations. One instance, among many, 
may suffice to mention of this at present. You have it 
in 2 kings, xvii. 15. 18. " They rejected his covenant 
" that he made with their fathers ; — therefore the Lord 
" was angry with Israel, and removed them out of his 
" sight/' 

This point Being thus fifed, <ha't the lawful engage- 
ments of the' church in former times are binding upon 
lier seedt in future generations, what we have now farther 
to say, is, that k is her duty, in her covenanting, to have 
such a respect to her former engagements, as to recog- 
nize their obligation. What may be the best mode of 
her doing this, we do not at present take time to eft- 
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quire?:* it is our business at thto time to establish the 
poiilt, thAt dfle way or other ahe ought- tor recognise their 
Obligation ; Oh& Of this tfoe approved practice of the 
cNtfrCh id ancient tiffied id sfcffickftft coftffiriwartion. At- 
tend then, for a itttometit, to the practice of the covenan- 

* The ntodft of ft op We recognising life obligation of former 
covenants upon them, may be very various*. It may be done, 
either by their engrossing the substance of these former deeds in- 
to their present bond, or by a formal declaration of their consi- 
dering themselves as under the obligation of them, or by an ac- 
knowledgment of their own sins as breaches of these engagements, 
or by prefixing these' former engagement* to tneir present bond ; 
not for their being sworn anew, but merely as a testimony of their 
owning their, continued obttgatton. Though 4 the first of these 
modes U perna'p* the best, Jet, as afbdndatace oT the fa\v doth not 
break it, Secede rs have adopted tbecrr afl. Tne£ have in Express 
words declrired the obligation 1 tff their Prices tors, covenants up- 
on them ; they confess their iin4, dot nV^rely* as transgressions of 
the divine fair, btft Ittcewise a* bretfctnfr of the*6 covenant-engage- 
itients ; the£ have* engrossed tmS stibbtance of them, so far as they 
are of a religious ^attire, and ai they Have lb do with I hem as a 
encrrc'b, into their own bond ; arnd these deeds themselves they 
feave prefixed id their own covenant-bond, tor being read dis- 
tinctly over, ?h theft several congregation's, before procedure in 
that worfc.— hiis fsfst is pe'rlrafte the 1 most unnecessary of all the 
tri6de$ jftfst how mferttidned. There' is h'6 instance of it to be met 
ivith, so far Hi T can find, in the whole fcistorj ot the church, tifl 
the time' of the reffovatidn of the fftfflohaf covenant of Scotland, 
in the year IbSti ; and even tifcri the' practice seems chiefly to 
hWebeeii adopted, for tMf porpote of wiping off the calumny 
cast updn them by tn'eir advertaVieS, 6f embracing a new system 
of religb'fl, effflte different frdrff tWaft 6f tbeTr reforming ancestors, 
tfe'caiise 6f their framirrg a riew botfd for theoiselvee. This also 
was\ In afl liftefffroift), dne of the principal reasons of our fathers 
in the Secession adopting the same course, when they first set 
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ters on this head, in the days of Josiah. They not onlj 
engaged " to perform the words of the covenant, written 
« in the book" of the law found in the temple ; but we 
are expressly informed, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 32. that, in pro- 
secuting the ends of their engagements, «« they did ac- 
cording to the covenant of God, the God of their fa- 
" thers." Why to these words, " the covenant of God," 
are these other, u the God of their fathers," presently sub- 
joined, but to intimate, that in this whole affair, both of 
their covenanting, and fulfilling of their covenant-en- 
gagements, they had a particular respect to the covenant 
of their ancestors, by virtue of which God and they came 

forward in this work. They were openly charged by Mr. Nairn 
and his adherents, with giving up with the obligation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, because they would neither con- 
sent formally to swear that oath itself, nor yet to engross the civij 
things contained in it into their new bond. To repel this charge, 
they invariably read the covenants of their ancestors in their assem- 
blies, before proceeding to swear and subscribe their own oath. 
And it is for a similar reason, ihat the members of the General 
Synod continue the same practice to this day*. After engrossing 
the substance of these covenants, so far as we as a church have to 
do with tbem, into their own bond, there cpuld be no real need 
fur such a reading of them, in order to recognise their obligation 
onus. All the purpose for which that can now be necessary 
is, for stopping the mouth of calumny, opened wide against us, 
as if we were denying the obljgatipn of these deeds, and for bear- 
ing with the infirmities of the weak. These, however, are suffici- 
ent reasons for justifying a practice for the time being, which none 
can well pretend to be in itself unlawful, though, in other circum- 
stances, it might possibly be deemed improper, and an unnecessary 
lengthening out of the service. A change of circumstances may 
perhaps, in some future period, warrant a change of practice on 
this head. * 
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to stand in su<6h a Visible relation {o one another ; and 
consequently acknowledged the obligation they were al- 
ready under to him, in virtue of that covenant? Nor 
was this peculiar to the coVenaiitmg Which took prace in 
the days of Josiah ; ; ft was flie irriifi&fm practice of the 
people of God, during five whole df tftW OTdVTestament 
dispensation, in all 1 their tis&fs at fh&' Wofl. In the 
most of the instances of it upon record, yoii find them 
still dealing with GbdVatti Speakitig of him, under the 
character of the coVenant-Odd of theft facer's; Who had 
openly a Vouched thenV td bfe his peopleyand Whom' they, 
in like manner, had pubrfcly avouched 1 to be their God. 
Such 1 ,- in particular, was the character in whicn the peo- 
ple in Asa's time transacted Wkh Mtif in fhte busrnessv 
" They enterec?* says? M infepirSd historiany *iiito a cot 
« venant W see* the' Lord Go& 6F (HtPftfiig* wrtft a!! 
« their lVeaTt. ,, * f 

5. It sftduM be gbm* abotft rri &nwtntfcr sorted to peo- 
pled present circirmsta^s; There are marry instance's 
of tt£ practice' of ft n&ortfetf fW ScrrptWe ; atid yet,- in 
tW WhWe hfstdry of H, no" two' nftferificft' ate to be found 
recordecf exactly in' <he saJtWe manner. The gr&f - varie- 
ty with 1 wWctf th€ record is expressed at different time*, 
seetos flinty to* point 6uf , ftKt fttf ptecf !e r engaging' to 
it did alwajto from trme t<y tmreV So* vrirVtK* farm in 
whteN if wafc set a&out aniorig them, a* to make it ©or- 
respond With 1 their present sifuatrori. What thefy were 
most exposed to ift the days of Jehoiada, was the danger 
of turning away from the worship of (fee 4 true God t<* the 
service of Baal ; and to 4 this dinger they suited their co- 
venant, and made it a ''covenant, that they should be 

* 2Cb«m. xv. It. 
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« the Lord's people," that is, the worshippers of Jehovah, 
the only living and true God, and not the followers of 
Baal.* The corruption principally prevalent among 
them in the days of Ezra was, that of marrying strange 
wives, by which the very letter of the divine law was 
openly transgressed, and the continuance of the purity 
of divine worship among them greatly endangered : and 
to this situation they took special care to have their co- 
venant adapted, binding themselves " to put away all 
" their strange wives, and likewise their children which 
" were born of them.'*t It was only a few years after 
this, when covenanting was again set about in the days 
of Nehemiah j yet such was the change in the people's 
circumstances, during that short time, that the mode in 
whiph it was practised in Ezra's time, could by no means 
answer the present situation of^ig people in the days 
of Nehemiah : they therefore framed an entirely new 
bond for themselves, more adapted to their present cir- 
cumstances. The bond so framed consisted chiefly of 
two things j first, a general declaration of their attach- 
ment to the whole of the divine law, and of their determi- 
nate resolution to conduct themselves in an agreeable* 
ness to it, in the whole tenor of their conversation ; and, 
secondly, a special engagement to study an entire relin* 
quishment of those sins to which they were most addict- 
ed, and with which they had been hitherto most charge- 
able ; particularly the sins of usury and oppression, of 
Sabbath-breaking, and of corrupt mixtures with their 
heathen neighbours.J 

These facts most clearly evince, that it is a people's 
duty, to make such alterations, from time to time, in their 

* 2 Kings, xi. 17. t Ewa, *. 3, } Neb. x. 29—31. 
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mode of covenanting, as their circumstances require, for 
the purpose of having their engagements adapted to their 
present condition: and indeed, without this, we know 
no good purpose their covenanting could serve at all. — 
If it is not an engagement to their own duty, what can 
it be but a real mockery of God ? Some people contend, 
that the only proper mode of covenanting at present 
would be, by swearing and subscribing that ancient 
league which our ancestors framed for themselves, and 
actually swore, above a hundred and sixty years ago.— 
But few things could well be considered as more absurd. 
With equal reason might persons have insisted, that the 
covenanting practised in Ezra's time, should have run 
in the same form of words with that in which it had run 
in the days of Jehoiada ; or that the covenanting prac- 
tised in the days of Nehemiah, should have been ex- 
pressed in the very same words with those which had 
been used in this work in the days of Moses. But the 
people of these times were not so completely lost te all 
common sense, as ever once to think of such a proposal. 
On the contrary, they knew it to be their duty to attend 
to their own circumstances, and to suit their engage- 
ments to what the Lord was presently calling for at 
their hands*; and this is no less our duty, than it was 
theirs. But what shall we say ? These very ancestors 
to whose form of words we are now required to pay 
such extraordinary deference, never once thought of 
acting such a part themselves, when the matter was 
brought home to their own case. There were chiefly 
two periods which were remarkable for covenanting a- 
mong them; one of them about the year 1580, shortly 
after the reformation from Popery ; the other about the 
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year 16S8 and for a lew years after, during .the progress 
of the reformation tram Prelacy : ^od ti\eir judgement 
plainly was* that .the covenant sworn and subscribed in 
the first of these periods, though both good in itself, 
and likewise well suited to ,4jhe time Jin which it was first 
framed, did not atalLaoawer ,the purpose of a cp.yeDaiit- 
bond during the second. They, therefore, pere#ij>tari- 
ly refused, in the year 4 6S8, to awear tl\e national co- 
venant in the same form of words in wthich it .had be$n 
originally sworn and subscribed in JL580, though expr^ss- 
ly required to dosotby royal authority ; in gUcerf tjhjs, 
they framed a bond for themselves, .entirely j^w, w hieh 
they took care to have adapted to tl\eir present cjrcug^ 
stances.* 

&• It should always ibe .perforin^ in such a jna&Pfcr 
as to contain a real testimony for th<e present truth. 
This is the necessary consequence .of what has been 
just now said, about its being the duty ,of .a people .to 
have it adapted to their present circumstances. Adapt- 
ed to these it cannot be, unless it both contain a testi- 
mony for the present Aruth, and likewise an engage- 
ment .to present duty. In speaking of the present truth, 
we speak in .the express language of scripture. In 2 
Pet. i. 12. the apostle not only makes expijess mention 
of the present truth, but also represents it as the duty 
of all, to be establ Med in it. By the presentiruth is 
meant, those articles of divine truth which are the ob- 
jects of the keenest opposition at particular times, and 
treated with the greatest contempt ami indignity. All 
divine .truth is precious.; but truths of the description 
just. now mentioned, require a more distinguished ap- 
* Stevenson's fyitqry, vol. ii. p. 235, 441,— 443. 
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pearance in their behalf than the others. It is not. 
however, their superior importance to others, in them- 
selves considered, that calls for- this distinguished ap- 
pearance, but the special hazard they are in at such 
times of perishing altogether, through the opposition 
made to them. These are what are called, in Rev. iii. 
10. " the word of Christ's patience." This designation 
they get for this among other reasons, that it requires an 
eminent exercise of the grace of patience, to bear with 
the opposition then made unto them, and to hold them 
fast when exposed to such treatment. In such high es- 
timation, however, doth our Lord Jesus Christ hold a 
faithful appearance for them in these circumstances, 
that he promises to reward it with his own special care 
and protection in a day of temptation. " Because," 
says he, " thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
I will also keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world, to try them that 
" that dwell on the earth, The duty, then, of bearing 
explicit testimony tor the word of Christ's patience, is 
beyond controversy ; and where can people more pro- 
perly bear testimony for it, than in the work of cove- 
nanting ? You already heard, on a former head of dis- 
course, that the people of God, in this work, stand forth 
in the character of his witnesses, bearing public testi- 
mony for thfe»truth ; and if that be their duty at all in 
this work, it must certainly be their duty to bear wit- 
ness particularly for these articles of it which are the 
subject of present litigation and dispute. To this pur- 
pose is that direction, Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear, 
u The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgement, and in right- 

L 
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cousness." Here you will observe, that the matter to 
be sworn is, that the Lord liveth ; or, in other words, 
that Jehovah, Israel** God, is the only living and true 
God ; and this, you all know, is not only a truth, but at 
a time when almost all the nations of the world were 
openly denying it, and bowing down to stocks and stones, 
it was in a signal manner the present truth ; and the 
opposition managed against it, made the avouching of 
it by solemn oath a necessary duty. 

It is this very consideration that constitutes the prin- 
cipal objection with many to covenanting-work in the 
present time. Were the appearance made by it for 
divine truth merely confined to such articles of it as 
almost no one would controvert or oppose, they would 
have no great objection to it ; but its intermeddling 
with controverted points, and containing an explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of principles held and prac- 
tices followed by other people, is what they cannot en- 
dure. This, however, is its real excellency; and what 
renders it, in an especial manner, an act of faithfulness. 
Is it possible, that any people, without this, could act 
the part of faithful witnesses for God ? You your- 
selves will judge, when the question is applied to a 
parallel case. Suppose, then, that a person is called 
to give evidence before a court of justice, in some mat- 
ter of controversy between man and ma»f of which he 
has the most perfect knowledge ; suppose also, that 
when he is interrogated respecting the cause, he should 
absolutely refuse to say one word concerning the point 
in present dispute, but should only entertain the court 
with a narration of some matters of fact which all of 
them knew before, and concerning which no one pres- 
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ent entertained the smallest doubt : I now ask you, 
what judgement you would form concerning such a 
witness? I know you would all, without exception, 
pronounce him an unfaithful, unconscientious witness, 
and be ready to say, it was not to tell what every 
person knew before that h? was brought there, but 
purely to give evidence, so far as his knowledge went, 
concerning the subject in present dispute. Yes ; it is 
properly with matters of controversy that witnesses 
have to do; as it is solely for ascertaining the truth in 
things of this kind that they are called. This holds uni- 
versally, both in matters human and divine. No man 
can therefore be entitled to the scriptural character of 
God's witnesses, who will not bear testimony for such of 
his truths as are matter of present controversy, so far 
as he has come to the knowledge of them. 

By these few observations concerning the external 
manner of covenanting, you may now put the mode in 
which it is at present practised among that body with 
which you are connected to the test, and determine if 
it is not scriptural. It is scriptural, you see, to go about 
it, on particular occasions, with all the solemnity of an 
oath. It is scriptural for both males and females to 
join in it. It is scriptural to set about it with a particu- 
lar acknowledgement of the sins, both of former and 
present times. It is scriptural to set about it in such a 
way as contains a real recognizance of the obligation 
of these former engagements the church may be under. 
It is scriptural to engage in it in such away as is suited 
to people's present circumstances. And it is scriptural 
to peform it in such a manner as to contain a testimony 
for the present truth. And if all these things arc 
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scriptural, it must be difficult to conceive what objection 
any one, who takes the word of God for his rule, can 
possibly have to the manner in which that work is prac- 
tised in the present day ; for all the particulars which 
have been now mentioned are neither more nor less 
than a just description of the very mode in which it is 
at present carried on among Seceders. 
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Jer. I. 4. 5.— In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall came, they and the 
children of Judah together ; saying, Come, and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten. 

We have already discussed the three first parts of 
the method laid down for the prosecution of this text, 
and entered last Lord's day upon the fourth, which was, 
To give some account of the manner in which the duty 
of covenanting ought to be performed. This head we 
divided into two branches ; and proposed, first, to con- 
sider a little the external, and then the internal manner 
of performing it. The first of these branches was the 
subject of our consideration at that time : we therefore- 
now proceed to the second, which is, To consider a 
little the internal manner in which this work ought to 
be gone about ; and on this branch of the subject we 
ky before you the following particulars. 

l2 
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1. It should be performed with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Jer. iv. 2. « Thou shalt swear, The Lord 
« liveth, in truth, in judgements and in righteousness." 
Here you see, it is not enough that persons swear ia 
truth and righteousness ; thejmust also swear in judge- 
ment. Without this, their swearing can never be ac- 
ceptable service to God; and this certainly requires 
that they have some distinct understanding of the whole 
matter about which they swear. There is a great dif- 
ference among the professors of religion, both in regard 
of natural talents, and likewise with respect to the op- 
portunities they have had for the improvement of them. 
Some have had more care taken of their religious in- 
struction in the days of their youth, than others : and 
some have been more diligent themselves than others, 
in improving the means they have been favored with, 
for growing in the knowledge of God and divine things* 
To all this we may add, that the Holy Spirit, whose 
work it is to open men's understandings, is sovereign 
in the distribution of his gifts, dividing to every one 
severally as he will. Owing to these different causes, 
it is never to be expected in the present state, that a 
members of the church should be possessed of an equa 
measure of knowledge, to fit them all equally for tDC 
discharge of this or any other part of religious service. 
Still, however, some competent measure of knowledge,, 
both of the leading doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
genuine nature of this work, is absolutely req*» sl * e t0 
the right performance of it. It is particularly necessary, 
that the persons to engage in it should have some Vno* m 
ledge of the being and perfections of God, of his g ra " 
cious character, as a God reconciled to sinners in Christ 
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and of the way of their making an 'acceptable approach 
to hitti. It is necessary tbxey should hare some know- 
ledge of the covenant of Works, and the ruin brought 
upon mankind sinners by the breach of it ; of the co- 
venant of grace, and the way of being interested in it ; 
and of Christ the Saviour of lost sinners, and the way 
to obtain a personal interest in him. And it is neces- 
sary that they should have some knowledge of the na- 
ture and warrantableness of the work itself in which 
they engage, and of the tenor of that bond into which 
they enter, both as to the profession of faith, and the 
engagement to duty, which it contains. Of such neces- 
sity is the knowledge of all these particulars to the 
right performance of this duty, that without it, it can 
neither be a service reasonable in itself, nor acceptable 
to God. You will accordingly observe, that it is ex- 
pressly given as one of the characters of the covenan- 
ters in Nehemiah's time, that * every one" of them " had 
knowledge and understanding."* The improvement 
which intended covenanters ought to make of all this 
should be, to excite them to the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed ,means> for attaining the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. It should be performed with thoughtfulness and 
deliberation* Hence that direction given in Eccles. v. 
2. 4. 6. « Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
* thine ear be hasty to utter any thing before God.— 
"When thou vowest a vow to God, defer not to pay it; 
"for God hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which 
" thou hast vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
" flesh to sin ; neither say thou before the angel, that 

* Neb. x. 2& 
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" it was an error : wherefore should God be angry at 
" thy voice ?" Covenanting is not a business to be rushed 
upon in a thoughtless and careless manner, but a work 
which calls for the most serious and deliberate consi- 
deration. Sensible of this, Joshua put the people of his 
time upon a most serious examination of their own hearts 
before they engaged in it, in order to their making a 
deliberate choice in matters of true and false religion. 
"Chuse ye this day," says he, " whom ye will serve; 
" as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord."* 
This course is as necessary for others, as it was. for 
them. All who would desire to engage in a right man- 
ner in this work, should first sit down and count the 
cost, and then make their choice. There is no saying 
what the discharge of this duty, accompanied with a 
conscientious fulfilment of their engagements, may cost 
them. It may cost them exclusion from the society of 
those who are most dear to them in the world, and the 
hatred of father and mother, husband and wife, sister 
and brother. It may cost them the trial of cruel mock- 
ings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. It 
may cost them the loss of respect among friends and 
acquaintances, the loss of employment in their secu- 
lar callings, the loss of their worldly substance, and 
even the loss, of their very lives. All these things it 
hath actually cost others in times past; and what hath 
been, may be again. Cost what it will, there is 
enough in a covenant-relation to God, and in conscien- 
tiousness of doing our duty to him, to counterbalance 
the whole ; but it concerns intended covenanters to pose 
their own souls, whether they think so, and are willing 

* Joab, xxiv; IS. 
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to run the risk. Are they fully resolved, through divine 
grace to bear the loss of all things for Christ and his 
cause, and to count them but dung, that they may win 
him ? Persons may think what they will, but they are 
only dealing decietfully with God in this work, unless 
they are come to a point about sacrificing every thing 
dear to them in the world for him and his interest, if 
ever he shall be pleased to call them to it in the course 
of his providence. 

3. It should be performed in the exercise of faith. 
"What the apostle says with reference to every duty, 
holds true particularly with respect to this, " Without 
faith it is impossible to please God."* Covenanting, 
in the very nature of it, is a confessing ordinance ; it 
plainly includes a profession of people's faith ; but how 
could people make a proper profession of it, if they 
have no faith to profess P These two things, faith in the 
heart, and confession with the mouth, should always go 
hand in hand ; for says the apostle, " With the heart 
" man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
" confession is made unto salvation.'^ It cannot be 
expected that we should here enter into any full and 
particular account of the various ways in which faith 
is to be exercised in this work. The few following 
hints may suffice on this subject at present. It ought 
to be exercised, in crediting the record that God hath 
given of himself, as being in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ; in believing the promise of eternal life made to 
mankind sinners through Christ, and in trusting a God 
of infinite faithfulness for conferring that eternal life 
* Heb. xi. 6. t Rom. x. 10. 
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upon them, in agreeableness to his promise. It ougjrt 
to be exercised, in a particular appropriation of Christ 
and his all-perfect righteousness to themselves, on the 
ground of the gospel-offer, in a cordial embracing of the 
covenant of grace, as it stands fast with him, as their 
charter for eternal life, and in an avouching of the 
Lord to be their God and portion in time and through 
eternity, upon the footing of that covenant. And, in a 
word, it ought to be exercised, in believing the divine 
warrant for this particular service, and in trusting the 
God of the new covenant for all that grace and strength 
they need, for enabling them both to make their vows 
to him, and to pay them. Faith has, in a most particular 
manner, to do with the last of these in this work ; and 
it has the most solid foundation to rest upon in this * 
branch of its exercise. It may rest particularly on 
these two precious promises : " They shall vow a vow 
" to the Lord, and they shall perform it ;" and again, 
" I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
" walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgements, 
" and do them."* 

4. This work ought to be gone about with deep 
humility and self-denial. Paul's conduct, in " serv» 
« ing the Lord with all humility of mind," record- 
ed in Acts, xx. 19. is what we should particularly 
imitate in the observation of this ordinance. Pride 
and self-confidence is hateful to God at all times, but 
never more so, than when engaged in such solemn 
work as this of which we now treat. Frequently, when 
persons of a tender conscience think of the greatness of 
this work, and consider their own weakness and insuf- 
* Iia. xix. 21. Ezek. xxxvi. 27* 
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ficiency for it, they are filled with Fear and trembling 
at the thought of engaging in it, lest it should be utterly 
marred irf their hands. This, if it is not carried the 
length of making them distrust the sufficiency of divine 
grace, and deterring them from the work altogether, is 
truly a desirable frame of mind for engaging in it, being 
calculated to lead them entirely out of themselves to 
Christ, for grace and strength to enable them to go 
through with it. Self-denial is, therefore, a thing much 
recommended to our observation in scripture. " If any 
" man," says Christ, " will come after me, let him de- 
" ny himself, and take up his cross and follow me. M *->— 
The exercise of it is necessary to the right discharge of 
every duty, and particularly of that whereof we now 
speak. That person runs a great hazard, who engages 
at any time in such a work as this, trusting to his own 
ability. When Peter began to make vows in his own 
strength,' he was near a fall.t The man, therefore, who 
would wish to find acceptance with God in the discharge 
of this duty, must study to go about it, under a deep 
sense of his own insufficiency for it, and in a confident 
dependence on divine grace, to enable him to glorify 
God in the performance of it. In this manner the peo- 
ple of God, so far as they act in character, are concern- 
ed to conduct themselves in the discharge of every 
duty. And hence that description given of them in Phil, 
iii. 3. "We are the circumcision which worship God in 
" the spirit, which rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
" confidence in the flesh." 

5. It should be gone about with reverence and godly 
fear. It is given by Solomon, in Eccles. ix. 2. as one of 
* Matth. xvi. 24. t Matlh. xxvi. 35. 72- 
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the characters of a righteous man, that " he feareth an 
•• oath." This does not mean, that he is either backward, 
or afraid, to take an oath, when he knows that he has a 
lawful call to do so : but it denotes these two things :— 
In the first place, that, from the reverence he bears to 
the name of God, he is afraid to swear in a rash and 
wanton manner, without a lawful call ; for which cause, 
. he is concerned to avoid all unnecessary and customary 
swearing in common conversation : and, secondly, that 
when he is satisfied that he really has a call to take an 
oath, he is concerned to maintain a holy awe and rev- 
erence of God upon his spirit in the taking of it. It is 
in this manner that we are directed, both to swear to 
him in the work of covenanting, and likewise to swear 
by him on other occasions : Deut. vi. 13. " Thou shalt 
"fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear 
•' by his name." The careless and irreverent manner in 
which oaths are both taken and administered by multi- 
tudes at present, is one of the most crying sins of our 
times. Many can now approach the awful tribunal of 
God with .an oath, with as little reverence of him upon 
their spirits, as if they were merely conversing with a 
neighbour about some of the most ordinary concerns of 
civil life. By this conduct, they give the most unques- 
tionable proof, that the fear of God. is not before their 
eyes. The consideration of this should serve as a cau- 
tion to intended covenanters, and should put them upon 
their guard against a careless and irreverent manner of 
drawing near to him in the observation of this ordinance. 
God is greatly to be feared in the meeting of his saints, 
and had in reverence of all that are about him. He 
should be reverenced in every act of gospel-worship, but 
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in nothing more than in the act of swearing allegiance 
to himself. That injunction which you have in Isa. viii. 
13. reaches to the whole extent of our worship, " Sanc- 
" tif y the Lord of hosts himself ; let him be jour fear, 
° and let him be your dread." 

6. It should be performed in an evangelical manner. 
This includes two things ; first, that it should be per- 
formed solely upon the footing of the covenant of grace, 
and in the way of taking hold of that covenant ; and, 
secondly, that in the performance of it, persons should 
have their entire dependence on Christ, their new co- 
venant Head, for grace to enable them to the discharge 
of those duties to which they engage in this work. Both 
these things have been already in some measure touched 
at, particularly in our prosecution of the first head of 
method : but we can never be too frequently put upon 
our guard against the workings of the legal heart in the 
performance of this duty. — Let it then be kept in mind, 
that it is solely upon the footing of the covenant of 
grace that people are to proceed in this work. We are 
now told by some, who have lately deserted their pro- 
fession, that " a renunciation of the covenant of works, 
" and taking hold of the covenant of grace, are no- 
wise essential to covenanting work." Doctrine of this 
kind may for a time pass current with some peo- 
ple in the heat of controversy, for serving a purpose ; 
but when this heat is over, it is doctrine which we hope 
will be the very abhorrence of their whole souls. What! 
shall guilty sinners ever think of dealing with God as 
an absolute God, either in this or in any other duty, as 
they must necessarily do, if they do not deal with him 
upon the footing of the covenant of grace ? In that 

M 
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case, wo, wo to them. It is oply on #*e footing of 
that covenant that ever God engaged tp tye merciful to 
mankind sinners, to take them into a gracious relation 
to himself, and to he a God unto them : On no other 
footing, therefore, is it possible that persona cau s^felv 
proceed in devoting theiuselves to him to be his people. 
When the children of Israel and the children of Jud^h 
are represented, in the words of our text, $s joining 
themselves to the Lord, we are expressly informed, that 
the perpetual covenant is not to be forgotten, ^nd 
when the sons of the stranger are represented, ip Isa. Ivi. 
6. as joining themselves to him to serve him, and to love 
the name of the Lord, we are told that " every one" 
of them " taketh hold of God's covenant." This ac- 
cordingly was the manner in which the children of 
Israel proceeded in this work at Mount Sinai. We 
therefore find, that when the law was delivered to them 
there, as the rule of their duty, and the matter pf their 
covenant-engagements, it was at the same tame pre- 
faced with a revelation of the covenant of grace, in these 
words : " I am.the Lord thy God."* But as it is solely pn 

* It {nay-no t he improper here, to tranicribe « few words from a 
Sermon of Mr. Ebeneser Ermine on this text. The Sermon is en- 
titled, A (nature of gospel-grace digged out of Moynt Sinai. Toe 
words quoted are (o be fcuud in Lis 8th inference, and run thus: 
" God first pruomes, in a way of sovereign grace, to b$tbe I*ord 
" our God aud Kettatmer, which is the substance and 6am of the 
" new covenant ; and having made such a grant of grace to be re- 
ceived by frith, without or before any works of obedience can be 
" performed by us, he immediately subjoins the law of nature in 
44 ten words, showing us what is good, and what the Lord oar God 
*' requires pf us, not as a condition of his own gracious grant! but 
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the footing of the covenant of grace that person* are to 
proceed in this Work, so it ought always to be remem- 
bered, that all their dependance mast be . on Christ, 
their riew-covenant Head, for what grace awl strength 
they need, to enable them to the performance of those 
duties to which the/ engage. That direction given to 
Timothy, a Be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
"Jesus," must run through the whole precess of our reli- 
gious service. People are as really chargeable with 
legality, if they have a dependence on their own strength 
for the performance of duty, as they are if they place 
their confidence on their own righteousness for the 
acceptance of their persons : and they have as much 



11 as a testimony of our love and gratitude to him, who promises, 

" of his own free and sovereign grace, *to be the Lord our God. — 

" So that, I say, it was God's covenant of grace that was promulgate 

11 ed at Mount Sinai, and the law was 'added to it because of trans* 

"gression, and grafftd upon it as a rule of obedience. Whatever 

11 covenants or engagemnnts to duty we read of, whether national 

u or personal, still they went upon the foundation of grace laid in 

11 God's covenant of grace; and in so fur as Israel, or any else, go 

u off from this foundation in their engagements to duty, they in so 

u far prevent the promise and law annexed to it, and turn back 

" to a covenant of works." This passage is adduced to show what 

were the sentiments of the first Seceders, concerning the propriety 

of making a renunciation of the covenant of works, and a taking 

hold of the covenant of grace, to constitute a material branch of 

covenanting ivork. And from (his you may see who are adhering 

most steadfastly to the original principles of the first Seeeders, 

whether the Synod, who avow this doctrine, or the brethren who 

have left us on account of our avowal of it, and who positively 

affirm, in their very first reason of remonstrance, that nothing &f 

the kind is essential to this work* 
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need of the Redeemer's grace and strength for (he one, 
as they have of his righteousness Tor the other. They 
ought therefore to say, " I will go in the strength of the 
m Lord God ; I will make mention of thy righteous- 
"ness, even of thine only." The promise contained in 
Isa. xlv. 23. 24. secures that in this way people shall 
engage in this work: it secures thai, they shall swear 
an absolute renunciation of all their own righteousness 
and strength,' and an entire dependence on the righteous- 
ness and strength of .our Lord Jesus Christ. Unto 
M me/' says God, " every tongue shall swear. Sure- 
ty shall one say, In the Lord have I righteousness 
"and strength." 

7. This work should be gone about in the exercise of 
godly sorrow. It is with weeping, says the ie^t * nat 
the children of Israel and the children of Judah shall 
go and seek the Lord, and join themselves to him in* 
perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten. All 
our sacrifices, and particularly that of presenting our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
should be accompanied with the sacrifice of a broken 
heart. There is in this work a professed turning to the 
Lord ; but how shall people turn to him* without a real 
mourning for their previous revolt from him ? There 
is in it a professed joining of ourselves to the Lord to 
serve him ; but how shall any one do this without 1*- 
menting over his former apostacy from him ? ^ e9C 
two things are inseparable, a rending of bur hearts, Bnd 
turning to the Lord.* ,.:.** 

We already, on a former branch of 'this subject 
showed you, that covenanting is a work that should 

* Joel, ii, 15. 
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generally, if not always, be accompanied with an ac- 
knowledgement of sins ; of our own sins, and the sins of 
the land, both in former and present times. But what 
greater insult could be offered to a holy God, than for 
persons to make an acknowledgement of their sins 
without the smallest grief or sorrow of heart on account 
of them ? In confessing sin, David's exercise, recorded 
in Psal. xxxviii. 18. should be ours, " I will declare mine 
"iniquity ; I will be sorry for my sin." It is to be ob- 
served, however, that it is not every kind of sorrow for 
sin that is acceptable to God. The mourning for it that 
he will accept, is a mourning for it as a sin. Such is 
the nature of the saints' mourning. While others mourn 
for it merely on account of the ruin brought upon them- 
selves by it, they mourn for it chiefly on account of its 
contrariety to the holy nature and holy law of God. 
Others may mourn for it in a legal manner, hoping by 
their mourning to make some satisfaction to God for 
the dishonour they have done to him by it : but they, in 
the faith of Christ's having already made a complete 
atonement for it by the sacrifice of himself, mourn 
for it on account of those sufferings to which it hath 
exposed him, in order to secure them against the 
punishment due to it. Zech. xii; 10. " They shall look 
" on me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn 
"for him." 

8. It should be performed with joy and gladness. This 
was the manner in which it was performed by the 
children of Judali in the days of king Asa. " They 
tt sware unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with 
w shoutings, and with trumpets, and with cornets .; and 

M.2 
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« alt Judah rejdiced at the oath*** To some it may ap- 
pear a real paradox, to speak of this work being per- j 
formed, both with godly sorrow ami with spiritual joy ; 
to an exercised Christian, however, the*er is nothing at 
all paradoxical in the matter. la -natural things, sorrow 
and joy may seem quite incompatible; -but in spiritaal 
things, there is the most perfect ftaruaony betwixt them. 
Persons maybe under ther meet deep add pungent 
grief on account of sin, and yet at the sdme time joying 
in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom they 
have received the atonement. The apostle P*«l de " 
clares concerning himself ahd his fellow-iabourert, that 
they were « sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing.^ 

When the nature of cotenantmg is duly considered, 
nothing can be more unseemly than for person* to en " 
gage in it with bowed-down backs, and hearts like to 
sink with discouragement. Conduct of this kind has a 
native tendency to bring discredit upon the work, an 
to reflect dishonor upon that God to whom they devote 
themselves, as if he were a hard master, and as » 
very thought of engaging in his service were enough 
fill ^very heart With melancholy. But who will ventre 
deliberately to say; that either he or his service deserves 
stich a Character ? In place of this, " Wisdom'* *JJ 
"are'Wfcys of pleiteanttieSs, and all her paths are p<* ce * 
tfherfe Is surely enough in a saving relation tsw* 
th&kg the heart of every* one rejoice kt $*#«*& * J^ 
« the Xord V The Psalmist therefore ' declares, Ftf | • 
lxiii. 11. that » every one that swearfetirby W* 8 ^ a 
« glory." How can it be otherwise ? ; He by i* * 
tbey swear, and to whom they, in swearing, devote tne 

* % Chroo. xv. 14, 15. t ft Cw. vl !<>• 
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selves, is iiicotaiparably the beet of masters, his service 
i9 one of the greatest 'digflittes, his oVra pretence is to 
be expeeted in it, his own strength is to be made forth- 
coming to them ft r the perfortnante of it, and in addi- 
tion to all this* fc glfQitaus and everlasting reward is to 
be conferred upon then* at 4he end of it Well, then, 
may the chifdrt&afi jBoki be joyful in their King. His 
servants shall eerve hum and shall see his face. 

9* It should be performed with determinate resolu- 
tion. Ail right engagement in this work is accompanied 
with a full " purpose of heart to cleave to the Lord."* 
With such a purpose of heart David uttered these 
words* (( (have sworn, and I will perform it, that I will 
" keep thy righteous judgements*^ There is ground to 
fear, that many covenanters have never got this length. 
If tve can judge of their purpose by their subsequent 
conduct, all the length that some tff them have got, is 
only to have formed some faint resolutions, that they 
wtH cleave to Christ and his cause, so long as they 
find their doing so consistent with their outward safety 
and holier, and nowise prejudicial to their worldly in- 
terest ; but with a full reservation of liberty to desert 
his Service, if ever they shall flhd a steadfast adherence 
to it expose them to any danger, affect their reputation 
among mankind, injure them in their worldly circum- 
stances* or &ven cross their particular humours. It is 
scarcely aupposabie that any man should have come 
the daring length of having such a reservation com- 
pletely formed, < and folly in view, at the very time 
of his ae&laUy engaging in that work ; but every in- 
dividual is chargeable with it in the sight of God, who 
*Acts, xi. 28. t Psftl. ciix. 106. 
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is not come, in the strength of grace, to a determinate 
resolution against it To this resolution are all right- 
hearted covenanters really brought. They have counted 
the cost, both what a faithful adherence to Christ and 
his cause may, and what it certainly must cost them ; 
and they are come to a point, that, eost what it will, by 
divine grace, nothing shall ever separate betwixt Christ 
and them. What Peter too rashly resolved upon in bis 
own strength, that they have firmly determined, in the 
strength of grace, " Though all men should forsake thee, 
«• yet will not I." It is the fixed purpose of their hearts 
to abide with Christ, and to cleave to the whole of his 
truths, laws, and institutions, so far as they know them, 
let the consequence be what it will. Their language to 
that effect you have in Neh. x. 39» " We will not for- 
" sake the house of our God." It is to intimate this firm 
purpose, that they are represented in Isa. xliv. 4. 5. as 
subscribing with the hand what they say with the 
mouth, in this work. They are heartily willing that 
their own subscription should stand as a perpetual tes- 
timony against them, if ever they should go back fmu 
what they have both said and sworn. 

So much for the internal manner of going about this 
work. And now, from all that has been said on this 
branch of the subject, you may see, that there is great 
need for the operation of the Holy Spirit, to enable 
persons to go about it in an acceptable manner. " No 
« man," says the apostle, " can call Jesus Christ Lord> 
" but by the Holy Ghost."* Without his special influ- 
ence, they may indeed utter words with the mouth, but 
without it they can never speak them in a right manner 

» 1 Cor. xii. 3, 
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with the heart. Without it thej can never speak them 
in such a manner as to embrace him by faith as their 
own tord, yield themselves to him as his willing people, 
and give him all that homage, love, and obedience which 
are justly his due. Without his agency, we can have 
none of thatiear and reverence, none of that faith, none 
of that self-denial, none of that godly sorrow, and none 
of that spiritual joy, which have all now been mentioned 
as essential to the right manner of going about this 
work; for all these are plainly represented to us in 
scripture as fruits of the spirit. Let this, then excite all 
intended covenanters to plead early for the accomplish- 
ment of that promise, " Behold, \ will pour out my 
"Spirit unto you." 
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Izft. t. 4. 5. — In those days, and in thai time, saitii the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of Judah together; saying, Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 

.shall not beforgottjn* 

The four first heads of the method we laid down, for 
illustrating the doctrine of religious covenanting, the 
first time we read these words in your hearing, are al- 
ready discu^sea^ and need not be resumed. We there- 
fore now proceed to our next head of method, which 
was, 

V. To point out some of the important ends to be 
served by the performance of this duty. 

If, as has been already shown, covenanting be an or- 
dinance of divine appointment, it must be calculated ta 
serve some great and important ends ; for that God 
whose institution it is doth nothing in vain. There is 
reason to think, that the importance of it is but too little 
attended to, even by numbers of those who are in some 
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measure (convinced of the warrantahVeneas «t it ; tad 
tfris is one special reason pf its being so much neglected 
in the present time, even by some who do not pretend 
to call the lawfulness of it in question- Numbers mil 
readily grant that it is a divine ordinance, and a tiling that 
may be warrantably practised by persons who Are so 
disposed* when they have an opportunity for it ; and 
yet, for their own part, they never once think of putting 
Hand to it themselves, because they consider it as a 
in&tter ot little moment whether persons engage in it or 
i*at The consequence is, that though they slight 
repeated opportunities afforded them for its performance, 
and live frqm day to day, and even from year to year, 
itt the total neglect of it, conscience scarcely ever 
charges them with any thing culpable on this head* 
If their Blinds were duly impressed with a sense of 
the great importance of this work it is hardly possible 
ihatikfty could act such a part But, think n>en of it 
wh&t tjiey will, it is truly an important service, calcula- 
te/! to serve great and valuable purposes. If this were 
not the case, pan any one imagine, that such a great part 
of our Bibles, .as we have seen there is, should have been 
taken up in describing, its nature, in recording its histo- 
ry, in instructing its obligation, in urging its observance, 
ip directing people's procedure in it, and in securing 
them of grace and strength to enable them to the ac- 
ceptable performance of it? Put all these things togeth- 
er, and they afford the most complete demonstration, 
that it is no trivial matter. 

We do not intend at present to enlarge on the vari- 
ous important purposes to be served by this work, as 
this would oblige us to resume a considerable part of 
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what has been already delivered on the first and third 
heads of our method. All that we propose at fhe^ttrrir^, is 
only to state, in a very brief manner, a few of tfcg tedd- 
ing ends to be served by it, leaving it to yourselves to 
enlarge upon them in your own meditations. And, 

1. It serves the purpose of a formal and joint recog- 
nizance of God's absolute authority, oner us, and of our 
entire subjection to him, as our rightful Lord and Sove- 
reign. That God is our absolute Sovereign, having fall 
right to give law to us, and to do with us as seemeth good 
in his sight, is one of the most obvious truths that ever 
was presented to a human mind* This his supremacy, 
founded on the infinite excellency of his own nature, and 
the necessary dependence of all creatures upon him, 
both for being and for every comfort they enjoy, is eve- 
ry where taught us in scripture, and inculcated upon us, 
as the very foundation of all that obedience which we owe 
unto him. But his inculcating it is one thing, and our 
recognizing it is quite another. It is inculcated on ma- 
ny, who, instead of acknowledging it, practically deny it, 
and say, who is the Lord, that "we should obey him?* 
A formal acknowledgement of it however, is the indis- 
pensibleduty of all, and what his people actually make in 
the* work of covenanting* The import of that work you 
have in Isa. xxxiii.22. "The Lord is our Judge, the Lord 
" is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, and he will save 
"u&f words by which the church plainly recognizes his 
indefeasible title to rule over her, and avows her deter- 
minate resolution to give implicit obedience to his laws 
.and pay a dutiful respect to his government. Here, then, 
you have one most important end to be served by this 
work ; and an end that cannot be served by any other 
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ordinance in an equal degree. ,7% ere is, indeed, & vir- 
tual ac^irowleo'gemsnt ,of hi$jSO!Weignty in the observa- 
tion of; different; other ordjnju&es $ but a mere virtual 
acknowle^gpm^nt,qf it^i* not all that we owe him.; we 
are fcmn4 ta j-c&ognize it in the. most formal and ex-* 
plicj.t ipanper that Jie* ia oar power ; and there is no 
ordinance, ia,, which; this c^n.> be, done ao. formally and 
fnUy J>7 .the, church as a. bod j, as in the ordinance un- 
der presQntjconsi^eration. .: , .., . 

£. Jt agrees, the purpose of making a public display- of 
divine truth, that it may. be known and read of all men* 
Thia Aa certainly almost important purpose ; for what is 
a public display of divine truth, but just a public ex- 
hibition; , of, (he divine character* and a special . mean 
of divine appointment for opening, the eyes of the blind* i 
And turning them from darkness unto light, and. from 
the power ,of t Satan . unto God ?. Some, we know, con-' 
aider a public display of divine truth as a matter of very 
small moment ; but be their apprehensions of it what 
they: will, it is really a matter of great account in the 
sight of God- w Such is the estimation in which 'he holds 
it that he represents it in, scripture as one of the leading • 
designs, both, of Jiis erecting and preserving a church on 
earth,, and likewise of the institution and maintenance 
of -a gospekminisiry. in her. The cnurch is accordingly 
tWe. described as « 'the pillar and ground of truth*" 
w Mte gospekmitristers are at the same time characteri- 
zed as ? the light ofrthe world,", and compared to " a 
" candle set on axandl^stick, that U may give light to 
*U that come into the housed Nor is this all ; but 
* i Tini. lit 15. Matlh. v. 14. 15. ' * •> 
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the pubKc dteplayief itis even declared^ ia-tehn/xrin. 
$7i to be one of -the great designs of Christ's appeargrg 
in our world, clothed with our nature* « To this etetf,? 
says he, " was I bom, and for this /cause oame I-into 
« the world, that I should bear witness to< the truth*? 
Is a public display of divine truth a matter of sucli vast 
consequence? Of what importance, then* must-corve- 
wanting be, in which the people of God openly stand 
forth in the character of Jus witnesses, bearing an ^arpfr- 
dt testimony to every article thereof, so far as they 
have reached the knowledge of it? Yes j therein a 
banner is openly displayed because of the truth, and 
displayed for this very - end, that others seeing it, may 
be determined to flock io -Christ, for the enlargement ot 
his kingdom. This is the evident tendency of it, and 
this, accordingly, is one thing which the scripture gives 
us ground to' expect as one of its blessed fruits. Jer. 
iv. 2. " Thou shaH swear, The Lord liveth, in . tru^b, 
" in judgement, and in righteousness ; and the nations 
" shall bless themselves in him, and in him shall they 
* glory" Let no one, therefore, fear, that the consci- 
entious discharge of this duty will prove a bar in the 
way of the enlargement of the church, by deterring 
people lfom<$ connecting themselves with her. If we 
bati give any credit to the words now quoted, the effect 
df it mast be the direct reverse ; and universal experi- 
ence is in perfect unison with the prediction. Cove- 
nanting times have uniformly been gathering times ; 
and the Secession Church in particular never flourished 
more than in those places and periods in which this 
work has been most attended to. 
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3. It serves the 1 purpose of giving- a, «oovifieftBgdi&» 
pl&y of the- inestimable value and excellency of divine 
{ruth. What is truth but an emanation from the Father 
of lights* with whom is no .variableness, nor shadow of 
turning ? It comes from God as its fountain, and leads 
back to him as its center. To which we may add, that 
it is the very life of menV souls, the ground of their 
hnpe for eternity, and the powerful mean of their sane,- 
tific&lion. On all these accounts it is unspeakably pre- 
cious. This, however, is a matter which few believe.; 
and thence it is, that vast- multitudes continue in the 
most' deplorable ignorance of it Did they really -ta&Jpe,v£^^ 
that its price were above rubies,- and that all the deskg-^P 
able things of this world were utterly unworthy of being • 
compared with it, they would seek it aa silver* and 
search for it as hid treasure. But they know not its 
worth, and, on this account, they never think Qf inquir- 
ing after it. Whatever, therefore, is calculated to give 
people a deep impression of its. worth and value, cannot 
fail to serve a great and important end ; and thai this 
is the real tendency of covenanting, is what we are now 
-to evince. 

You all know, that it would be a. profanation of the 
name of God, for people to interpose arv oath, about 
matters of a trivial nature. Nothing can warrant the 
interposal of an oath but something of considerable 
moment; What, then, are persons to think, when they 
see whole congregations of sober, serious, and religious 
men, who would tremble at the thought of taking tie 
name of God' in - vain, lifting up their hands with then- 
hearts to God in the heavens, and swearing by him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that they are fully persuaded, 
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t hat thog^ things which constitute the matter ^fthd^r Chris- 
tian profession, ace the genuine truths* of Gtx},, rey£«Wd 
4b us in his holy word ; and that they are $rmly resold, 
in divine strength, to cleave to them, at every hazard* to 
their latest breath ? What, I day, are. they to think 
when they see all this, but that surely these are truths 
of the very last importance, at least that they aresoiiv 
the view of those men by whom such an appeal is made- 
concerning them to the heart-searching God? It is 
hardly possible but that seme reflections of this nature, 
should sf rike the minds of thoughtful spectators, upon 
seeing such a work as this performed; and- who knows 
-*- bat this, through the divine We'ssing; maj^proyefte/hfappy 
t mean of bringing' theni also to Consider the* great etcef- 
lenfey and importance of these : truths, wfiich : they see 
Valued at such a high rate'by otheW? ' * ' '- ; r " : > 
*• 4.' It serves the purpose l of eihibiting a public and 
joint tojtfe>sj$a (tf the iaftme of Christ* "' Wt tibhe* c%- 

the glory of God, and the best interests of men, are 
deeply concerned, and by it the friends of Christ give 
open testimony of their love to him. Of such import- 
ance doth a confession of his name appear in Christ's 
owtt/eyes, that jbe hath expressly stated a connection 
betwixt it, and his confession of us in a future world, 
" Whosoever," says he, " shall confess me before men, 
" him* will I also confess before my Father which is in 
« lieaYen ; but whosoever shall deny roe before men, 
" him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
" heaven."* Now, the importance of a public confession 
of the name of Christ, clearly displays the importance 

• Matt. x. Jl, NL 






rtW&mii&& as Wkig an ordinance ia ifeicb siicK a 
.confession is pepaUarly inafte. X>n a fotfter particular, 
ysu alwwjy Jbwaral, that ttbia worfc aenw titf parpaee rf 
m*kwg a !puW»c <dif play *f dfcnae troth ; and Ab being 
the cafe, it wmpt foil 4e *a6ihit a public eocfespioa of 
ftbe name «f <JMMi 'bewpe his name is nothing else 
but the several ailticfo^ af dwisie itrath revealed -to us 
in the -holy i*ript«r$&. All these teraeuiate in bim, 
agee&fcLe to these word* of *the apostle, " The ti-iitk 
aa it fe w Jesus ^t and ail of them aerre to grse us ^ 
same account *f what be really is ; and he&ce saja 
(jbrtat hmstK «T*e scripfcunes testify af me/'t We 
see liar from thinking ihat covenanting is the only ordi- 
napceia wbieh a confession is «oade of 1fce name of 
Christ ; hat it ia the «rdirance in which, above all others> 
this is made, m the most formal and explicit manner, 
by the gh&reh at large, a9one conjunct body. Herein all 
her members " stand 49 moat .conspicuously M e wi*h the 

* ILambmpon Marat 'Sion, having bis Father'* same writ- 

* ten in their foreheads."!! 

5. It serves tbe gnu-pose of beariag a public and 
writed testimony for the Bole headship of Christ, in and 
oxer Hie church, His »os*n .spiritual and independent 
kingdom, in opposition At* the .various <attaejt* that ar$ 
made wpea it, both by open foes ,and spnsfoseed friepds* 
These is not perhaps one (truth jaore idieaf ly ^reve^led: 4a u 
lis in the whole Bible rthain this, that Christ h Wt o**ly, ,. 
ahead Jto Jthe dinrcb, iat:ber ahmebead and Kingxaad > 
therefore, jftat neiti^r Pope nor >prelate, .nor any oivH . 
magistrate, sebe^her supreme «r subordinate, lias the 
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smallest right to prescribe laws to he*, -or to gxereise 
any degree of lordship or dominion over her. Tfee tes- 
timony of the apostlfe is, that Christ u te'the tieaid of *he 
" body, the church.*** The testimony of 'the? dhureb her- 
self is, « The Lord Is ourJiidge, f4 the Lord is our Law- 
giver, the Lord its our King, and^wftl^save us/t And 
the testimony of God the Father ft, "Thave set wyKing 
«* upon my holy hill of Zioh^{ -Cleari however, as this 
position is, there is scarcely one article in the whole vol- 
ume of inspiration, that hath met with mote keen and un- 
relenting opposition, in almost every age, particularly 
from those who have been desirous of seeing the church 
either brought into an entire subjection to the civil pow- 
ers, or moulded into a conformity to the civil state, in 
the different countries in which she hath been situated. 
The leader in this opposition is the Roman Antichrist, 
and he hath been followed in it by the whole tribe'of E- 
raetians, both in former and later times. It would be an 
endless task, either to attempt a full enumeration of the 
opponents of this branch of the Redeemer's glory, or to 
essay a particular description of the several methods by 
which they have made their attacks upon it, with the va- 
rious ways by which they have endeavored to conceal 
their design* These have sometimes been conducted if* 
such an artful manner, that it has not been easy for simple 
plain hearted people to see through them r and sometimes 
managed with such violence, that it has cost many their 
very lives to resist them. This was particularly the case 
, during that, persecution, which raged with such fu/y in 
this country, about a hundred and thirty years ago. . . The 
leading ground of the sufferings of these days was* thai 
« Col. i. 18. t 1st. lx*iii< 2*. % P»l. it. I.. 
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the sufferers would not -give vp wi{h Chrises ,$ole right 
te sale his own, spiritual and independent kingdom, by 
the office-hearers of tut own appointment, and recognize 
the right of an. earthly prince to prescribe laws to the 
church, for her external government. On this account, 
they were made to endure the trial, not only of cruel 
raoekingg, but moreover, of bonds and imprisonments : 
yea, for ..this yery cause, they were killed all day long 
and counted as sheep for the slaughter. But no suf- 
ferings are too much to endure for the headship of 
Christ. It is worth much more than all the blood and 
treasure that could be expended for it ; and the. more 
keenly it is opposed, the more explicit and valiant 
should the church be in her appearance for it. It is an 
article of faith, in which both her own comfort and 
safety, and likewise the mediatory glory of her Redeemer, 
are deeply concerned. If covenanting* therefore, serve 
the purpose of bearing a faithful testimony for this his 
royal prerogative, it must certainly accomplish a very 
important end ; and that it really doth so, is abund- 
antly evident from that account given of the nature of 
it in Hos. i. 11. " Then shall the children of Judah and 
" the children of Israel be gathered together* and ap- 
« point themselves one head." 
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. , * This design of covenanting is completely defeated by a few 
minister! who have lately deserted the communion of the General 
Associate Synod, and erected themselves into a separate Presbyte- 
ry, on the grouqd of Ibis, as their leading principle, that the power 
of the civil magistrate over hit subjtcls, extendi not only to things civil, 
but likewise 16 tkdtt which ure purely rf a religious nature. Though 
this principle has been too frequently both adopted and acted upon,, 
by persons invested with the magisterial office, and though it has. 
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6. It jenrn &e purpose of haniAing jftolwii w -oea^. 
tensing one another's Jidelitj in the oom*eit mawr m 
which they are all engaged, £wm ihsmnA* ofxfcmid* 
members* and thereby promoting i*a£n*l covSdette 
among them -with respect to their apdiaiitjr ui4i»esr 
Christian profession. Muiaal jeasoaeiea a*e too apt At 
get in among them, either with respect to their oorde- 
ality in the cause of Christianity at laege, or »t letat 
with respect to their aulelity to xhoee p&rtkuJar brandta? 
of it which are the objects of general reproach &sri*20k> 

likewise been but too eftea both practically admitted «ad eabaif- 
ted to <by those that were under Ihern, yet it is a -real novelty ia 
the church of Christ, to eee a presbytery erected <e* tfcjc principle 
as the very basis of Us constitution ; a principle -which, at I base 
already shewn elsewhere, is utterly awrsive of the sole headship of 
Christ over his own spiritual and independent kingdom.* it is to 
no purpose to tell us in reply, that they utterly disclaim their de- 
nying the sole headship of Christ ; for this is what no man charges 
them with doing in express words. But if tbey hold the prtacgrle 
from which sucha denial necessarily :fto*vs, tbejconcluston Itself msjr 
be jnslty changed npon their docteine, -whether they themselves 
find it eeaoeaient io acknowledge it or not. It is 'to :as little pur- 
pose to plead, thai gospel-ministers exercising an authority 
over people in matters of religion* has never been viewed as 
any attack on thatole headship of Christ, and that, therefore, the 
civil magistrate's exercising a power over bis subjects in these 
matters, -can justty he viewed ia no such ligtrt; for "the two cases 
widaTyuKfer. It is reatfHy granted, ibai the atffeority oasteiss*! 
by gotpd-ministerfr wer tfeeir people in matters of tttttatoo, Im- 
pliettio attack *pon tfceiem headship <tf -Christ", aad'flmeeesmris 
plain, ihetr authority H wholly derived troni trim, **d deltgmV 

* See the pastier of the QWl.AUt>rixes* m tfaiUasotftaiipta 
48.J6SL i . . . 



. tCTipk.^T»ftfete?they are vfery Ii^VitHlmWSi great 
denleinwn at** ffivisioh ih the cTittfch. " Iti such seasons 
th^iwttW^ueftffy see some oF those; who had once 
matter* *®y fair pWeaeloh of the cause of Christ, and'a 
very promising ap^fcamttcfe of holding it fast, afterwards 
tark their backs ityotf tf; ktd jirovfc some of its keenest 
opposes. Tills creitttf lusibicion. They are afraid, 
th^wha?tgome1W%e, ; othfrs may do; and they scarcely 
know Whom" to trust: Such jeat busies cannot fail'to have 
a tbfcgt hurtfill effect. T%y damp people's courage, 

ed by him to tbem. They aro his servant*, acting in his 
name, ana 1 bearing'nls eominisfifb'n ; the authority Which they ex- 
ercise is; i&refdre, hot ^rb^ei-1^ their own',' b'ut bisVcomniiUeJ lp 
thetel^^fe^nbn : fV6mnfin«^f,16V tbe'etfficatiori ofbisbady 
the -cbwrcb^f ytott nSa/ see by consolting 2 Cor/ *.'S. xiii. lb. and 
several other {Mtriages of scripture. ■ But tie matter is quiieotn- 
erwise Hrithxjivil magistrates. They are none of Cjirist'i servaptr , 
ioae of the office-bearers of his home, and never bad any author^- 
^'•"-"^♦'fri totnenTbv deleealionWm'him. Magistracy is not 

a* Ofdinftneeof4bflOo#o(€ra^,hv*of tfe#£ri*f ■fttare, These 
fcrethwm themsejvep will not venture to teyAhat it 4r founded in 
graoa, or that the power bajengfogie it is slexjved Jrom Christ a,»- 
Mediator j and certainly no power that fevtota derived feoaoritio* 
in lbj» character, cap have aay thing to* da wSlhuthtf concern* j*f 
his spiritual and independent kingdom. . Att MufapemJeaA^kinjibiii 
ft opuld not possibly be, if it wjpre subject to any foreign jafia*ja> 
lion. Introduce any ..auiboeMy iotoitbe kingdom of €hr'W*&tyb * 
is Qeftfcer personally Ateetifa* .and agercised tmaiftdiateJy by hies* "- 
self, nor derived fopv,feU» hy delegation to ethers, and you that '•* 
nomeejt jnty'ec*. it Xq ; foreign $ewer ; an£ if this is not a real at* 
tack upon b\s sole headship, there never can be such a thing in this 
world. . A power of litis kind, not being derived from him, cannot 
be subortjioate to bis, bat must necessarily be co-ordinate wUhft« 
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weaken their hands, and utterly mar their activity snd 
exertion in the cause of Christ, and in the prosecution 
of a work of reformation. Who will exert himself in a 
common cause, in which multitudes' are concerned, if 
be apprehends he can have no dependance on the oc- 
currence and co-operation of others . who have an equal 
interest in it with himself? Any .thijg, therefore, that 
has a tendency to banish suspicion from the minds of 
church-members, and to promote mutual confidence, with 
respect to their cordiality and co-operation jn the com- 
mon cause in which they are all embarked, serves a no- 
ble purpose. It strengthens the hands, and encourages 
the hearts, of the professed friends of Christ in the way 
and work of the Lord ; and the subserviency of covenant- 
ing to this design is very evident. Why, we are express- 
ly informed, in Heb. vi. 16. that "an oath for confirma- 
tion is an end of all strife." This it is in all ordinary 
cased. People usually rely upon it as a sufficient security 
for the truth of what is said; and why should not that 
which is deemed sufficient security in all other instances, 
be considered as completely satisfactory in this? After per- 
sons have made an appeal to the judgement-seat of Christ, 
concerning their sincerity in their Christian profession, 
and their determined resolution, through grace, to abide 
by it, and to act in conformity to it; if this profession is 
got visibly contradicted by their practice, it would be 
the most unreasonable jealousy for any to entertain the 
least suspicion of their integrity. They have now given 
the fullest assurance possible of their fidelity to Christ 
and his cause, and he would be a most unreasonable 
man who would ask for more, in order to beget confi- 
dence. 
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J£. .^tf^r^es the purpose of intimidating the hearts, and 
damping the courage, of such as may be managing an 
opposition to Christ and his cause, and carrying on 
sl course of hostility against him and it. It is one 
gre^t point gained, when the followers of Christ get the 
enemies of his cause and interest put into a state of 
feac and dread. Their cause is lost, the moment that 
their courage fairs? To this purpose are these words, 
Psal. xlviii. 5. 6. " They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
" they were troubled, and hasted away. Fear took hold 
« of them there, and pain as of a woman in travail-" 
If covenanting is calculated to produce this effect, it 
must be of importance ; and that this is really the case, 
a very little consideration will evince. It is plain to 
every one, that if a whole army, immediately before 
engaging in battle, were to come voluntarily forward, 
and from the love they bore to their commander, to 
pledge themselves by oath to exert themselves to the 
very utmost, to have his standard supported among them, 
and either to conquer with him, or die by his side, this 
would tend much to dispirit the enemy with which they 
were about engage. Something analogus to this actu- 
ally takes place in the work of covenanting. Christ, to 
whom this people engage in this work, is both their 
King and their captain ; and in pledging their fidelity 
to him, they swear, that, by his grace, nothing shall ever 
make them forsake his standard, or desert his cause ; 
and that, if ever his enemies expect to get him putted 
down from his : throne, they must resolve on wading 
'through their heart's blood, to get their purpose accom- 
pi i shed. An unanimous resolution of this kind among 
the faithful followers of Christ; so determinate, and so 



solemnly avowed, were enough to shake the £$ D ^£Bg& 
•f the stoutest heart, anJt'has sometimes made the mr A 
resolute of his enemies to tremble. W hea the peja 
cuting prelates, in the year 1638, he^rd. of the renova» 
tion of the national covenant of Scotland, they were, 
filled "with consternation and amazement, and one cu 
them cried out in an agony of grief, *«Now all. tha| wfc 
^ tiave been doiiig these thirty years past, is thrown 

* down at* once.*** '* ..•.'. 

* 8. It serves the purpose of establishing covenanj;er§ ; 
themselves in the ways of truth and holiness, and so of 
guarding them against apostacy from their Christian 
profession. Apostacy, whether in prmciple pr practice, . 
h truly dangerous. The* danger of it is such, that God 
hath expressly declared, " If any man^ dr^w hack, nrr 
" soul stall have no pleasure in him.'t , Perilous, how-, 
ever, as apostacy is, there is no man who has taken up. 
a profession of religion, but is, in some degree or other* 
liable to it. Temptations to it are many, and corrup- 
lions of the human heart are ever, ready to embrace, 
them/ Considerations of this nature should excite all t£ 
a diligent improvement of every mean of divine an- 
pointmerit for their establishment and preservation.; 
afid of these covenanting is none of the least. What a 
powerful motive must it be to hold fast their profession, 
^."P,^ ons . to consider, that they cannot relinquish, it 
Wlthbut' a breach, both of 'the divine law, and ofihejr^ ; 
0W& Voluntary engagements'! They have this reply 
now to make to every temptation, "I have opened my 

" mouth to the Lord, and I cannot go back.'*! Tfue,r 
* Bishop Guthrie's Memoirs, p. SO. 
t Heb. x. 38. } Judges, xi. 55, 



inde*o\ nothing can so eifectuajly estaW&h tjiejueatft of 
sign in the ways of truth and holiness, aa to prevent 
their drawing back to perdition, without the powerful 
influence of divine grace ; but this is no reason for negr 
lecting the use of 9134119, Covenanting, to be sure, is 
but a mean ; yet a mean it is, which, through the divine 
blessing, has often been, made effectual for accomplish* 
ing the end* An instance of this you have in the 6th 
chapter of the gospel according to John, near the close* 
The season there referred to was a'period of great apos- 
tacy, when many of Christ's disciples were going back* 
and walking no more with, him. The twelve, whom lie 
had chosen to be apostles, thought this a fit season for 
bringing themselves under renewed engagements to 
cleave to him with purpose, of heart. This they did by 
the mouth of Peter, in these words, « Lord, to whom shall 
" we go P thou hast the words of eternal life;" and the 
Lord eminently blessed it as a mean of establishment to 
them in that day of temptation. 

9. It serves the purpose of bringing persons under a 
newnbligation to duty, and of thereby exciting them to 
greater activity and diligence in the discharge of it. The, 
original obligation to duty is the divine law, AB.dit, is, 
net to be imagined that our covenantrengageme^ts.gipe f 
any additional obligation to \t. That law, being Ja|j*p- r 
lately divine, must of necessity derive the whole ,?£,%* 
obligation from the authority of that God by whom it is 
enacted ; which authority no transaction of ours cap eir 
ther augment or diminish. It is absurd to suppose, that 
any addition can be made to an infinite obligation.— 
This never either was or could be the intention of cov- 
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eaantirig? On ttoeonfrary, the d&igfe of itvisi'to. *rihg 
person* under -another, obligation to duty, entirely of s 
different kind, even that of their own voluntarjr engage* 
meat Though this be an obligation* MfheJiy of a distinct 
nature from that of the law, jgtdt lied real ^obligation a* 
well as the other. You all kAoWi that a chftoVfe comsiig 
under a promise to perform ^oteethidg enjoined. <uf»ir 
him by hie father, makes no real addition io has hikers 
authority, and jet it lays the thihi sudor It quite new 
obligation^ t& do the thing so enjoined upon brm.~ The' 
iibligation arising from hi« father's command, and that 
j&rsated by hi* own promise, are quite distinct obiig** 
tion^; jet the latter iaas real an obligation as the former, 
so that the child could not now fail to perform what was 
-enjoined upon Mm, without incurring the guilt, both of 
dtapbedionce to bis father* and likewise of unfaithful** 
jiess to his own engagements. In like manner, you all 
kuow, that every man is bound. by the divine law to 
epeak truth, and that, though. he were sworn by a-cwnrt 
of justice, 'to daclftre.it, this could make no addition to 
the obligation <of the Jaw, by which he was already bound 
to tell it; ^whun^tjnfta^iiseworn, heis really brought 
^f}&£/4MMt$, nev^, obligation ,\ though different m kind, to 
iie^l^refj^faitfifoH^l matter which he could not falsify one 
•^f^wVyi^^farfldi^g the<gttirt >of perjuuy iothat *of ly. 
4%*>t-f Bpth. these instances serve to illustrate the sub*- 
ject now before us, and to shbwvrthwt though the work of 
covenanting can give no additional strength to the ob- 
ligation of God's law; which is infinite in itself, yet it 
brings the covenanters under a new obligation, of a dif- 
ferent nature, to do the things contained in the law.— 
And doth not this really serve an important end ? Yes 



i£;bolh<Be«efci to display tibte votantftfy'ifetdre of bltedi- 

ende, wd; likewise, as*we formerly said, to quitfken them 

to^jn»tef' diligence acnd^aetiiity in the performance of 

it.. jlfldeed^if^Ofylehadno^carruptton about them, the 

sxriei authority !©fr God; interposed in his law, might he 

tbwught fi^l mfAokoVoirt <fhfl&ehdrfg them to duty; 

wetjiouo^ahy additidft&t stimulant. But, owing to the 

^ori^ptlion of the h*«win hieaf t, and to the criminal slo*W 

fukaesss and aversion of al* that is good, to toe fottnd f $* 

bout every man by nafore, they stand irttoe^d of evte'ry 

incitement possible to ran (fie ways of GodteconVmatod- 

ments* . Even the people of'-Ofodr have need to be' stir* 

red up;te diligence in the* way afed wort *o#* the Lorn*. 

They ha?« a la*r in their members warring against' the 

Jaw of 'their mind, by reason of which it'fej that 'the 

good which they would, that they do not'; and ih& «til 

which they would not, that they do. Alt these tilings 

clearly evince the great importance of covenanting,as one 

special* incitement to the venous duties of our Christian 

calling.. Of this David Wfts.fsUjr sensible when hedt- 

terod' these words, «♦ I:hrfv& sworn, aftd I Will perform it, 

« that I will' keep thy -rigbieoi^iadg^mBtits/* '-' J ; 

From tJw wfeele, then, yotr imytee>'1^>t*vektottAx!% 

isi.na indifferent matter; batah ordlo^tt«e that 'Serves 

maoy greafrand importatfitemls ; aadnafMbe^ sHo&dHBfe 

improved as so, many motives to eickt& foii : tti m.tfg 

conscience of the oiwervation of it. ■'* • l > *i 

■ , ' • :'< •••/ . . • '■■•' ■•-' •'• 
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Xowi, theitiHdrm oflwrmdthailoomt* Muf mfti* 
* '4fctffrm^«fahfr together*; **&*g> 0<me>*ndte m 

*hM net be f&r gotten* • 

..•,.' . • ,,-*>. • - •• • 

The. deetoide we observed fimc these wria •*«* 
Thai puWic social eovenantiag fear ditj well iw*«* 
ed da tetfyttre* a&d iaeiiiRbeafciipoii. (he^arcfc uirier 
the New-Testettent d»i>e^^ 
ateari^ptt^emited, by*peiii»g epthe B^n^iB* 00 ^ - 
rag ine wftrtmt*<M«nefc6*8pe&iiyiiig the seaa©***- ^^ 
feife Khe- ^wtimwrrj. »ttd pointing eat seme of 4fc« «*** <* ftr 

toi4i/is, * .... -.,. ^..-..i, - ♦ ' ** 

VI. To make some improvement ef the &$***" ^ 
And this, after deducing aome i*tjfer «nc« fhJm what^ ^< 
bteen said, may be done in an ttaeef loMtcftfetf*** tf ** * ' 
eouragement, and of exhortation. 



1. From tbift svbject we may sfte, tha* there is ho 
substantial din%en$e between public spejal covenanting 
and that which if secret mi persona). Wha* if secret 
personal covenanting, but just .an individual devoting 
himself in pcfet tjrfi|^rd^*ft tfre |*ay rf W#kii« aq» 
absolute renunciation of thft covenant of works* taking 
bold of the covenant of grace* exhibited to mankipd-sin? 
aers in the everja&ting gospel, and engaging, in in* 
gr«# of that covenant, to' maintain a constant warfare 
against all known sin, and to study a conscientious, per* 
formaoce of every commanded duty ? This, be the wppds 
in which it is expressed:. wha>tb$y.VlH> id 4be substance 
tfit, 89 $ur as itia performed inan evMigf>Uc£l manner. 
And let aj>y one qompajre tbiswttb the description given 
tf public covenanting on the first bead *f oui; p^ettod, 
and say if they can perceive any material difference 
betwixt them. The sole difference lies in this, tbat 
tha one b performed in public by a -xuanber of per- 
sona,-, ail concurring together in it, and making it 
their joint deed, whereaa 4fee <ofeer ** perfumed by A 
eiagle individual ia aecreiby hinieelff >md$W **#; e*a 
think -that this makes any ^c^ti^v4in%fie«fe.Mjto 
work itself, inthe onecaso.aMibe oUl<M74 iQMto£$tl? 
frary, the woii U suhs tartfially 4|i^«i|n>«>.iRb«*h^{it^e 
performed in *ecxef,ar i» public, wbetber it be pejjfocnfr 
ed by a single individual or by a great number. ^Artddf 
this is the case, how inconsistent must it be for any 
person to- pntfeafr hfcnarita warm ifiend of the one; and 
yet a>atat«de^emf ofitheotber. /fbey areao completer 
ly one in nature, ; that 4hoy n»ii^ have common friend* 



andfb«/iAJtd stand «r^fattt together. Catnthatbe adi< 
tf in seott, wttth it^wwiW be a tin to perform i&ffto* 
lie* Gr can ttat be incumbent upon a^peasen* by ta^ 
which it weald be unwarrantable !ok Mtat to 'perform « 
conjunction with' others r } Tbe< vary <suj?paskion iffab* 
surd. Awl it wHl possibly be found,' tfat£<tb& sole rea- 
son of some persons professing ^rapks<wrth the dne, 
while-they hate no ob^ctiend^ the ^dtbtt?, is, -that they 
hear Jthe»"«ne everywhere spoken Bgainstj bat fcea* 
nothing said' against' the other, because it is so tittle 
known. • ••• •' " - " •'- "••'. 
'* fc- "We wu^ysee from thb'BUbject, that paWkreligmtt* 
covenanting Is really a reasonable -service This is the 
account; giVenrf it by Fatah in these words, «i beseech 
"you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
^ydilr* bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
« wltich is your reasonable service."* And no man who 
it in *ny proper measure acquainted with- the nature of 
it, and will *How himself to think, but must entertain 
much the same judgement of it with him. Is it not eve- 
ry tfay reasonable/ that "the God from whom we derive 
ottrvery fefeftfg^te whom we are indebted for every com* 
ibrt ^fltfe^Wd who has even sent his only-begotten Son 
iB^o^ourWtfrld^loT^de^m us at the expenceof his own 
Jft-e«So'u%> , bfottd, < both from a state of am and wrath; 
sftmild'have all Hhat< homage and obedience from us, that 
lies in our power to give him? Ami if this be reason* 
able, » it toust be equally so, that we J should bract our- 
selves to pay him* all that honing tfftd obedience to 
which he is so justly entitled. ,f ftf all' which we may 
add, that as the exhibition of the covenant of grace i* 

* Rom* til i. -" • : >' a 



iM^^Hg craa fee mwe reaaetiaftle thar* tteat shev iirhotf 
£6Wective capacity, should testify her acceptance of ^H 
in the satnepub&c awfl o|ien manner. Without this, her 
acceptance; xrouid^never possibly bear a correspondence 

with Ki#e%\ftbitJfonJnu!oi ««'.>* ... 

c'vafcli this^inay-somerhe ready to say, is very <xae ; it is 
WY&ywUy reasonable that we should bothiaridortrselvfer 
to*the service* of tjod/and likewise testify our accepts 
ance of his covenant in the same public and open aaahnec 
in which he exhibits it to as ; but is it also reasonable 
that we should do all this with the solemnity of afr oath ? 
To which, without heskatiooyweaiaa^or^YeBjeveft this is 
nothing more than our reasonable service. In proof ol 
this, consider bat for a moment the solemnity with 
which God has made the exhibition of his covenant to* as* 
This he hath done with all the solemnity of his oath 
hence are these words, Ezek. xvi.6. "I sware unto thee/* 
<*I entered into covenant with thee, and thou betamest 
" mine," Now, is it reasonable that he, in the depth of 
divine condescension, should pledge his oath to us, to 
assure us of his sincerity in the exhibition of the* coven-* 
aot; and that we should hesitate. t^^ve> bam th0wr>0 
pledge of oar eincerity in oar. acceptances of, 'i$$,,Mo£t 
certainly his oath tons entitles hiia to the,ho«w*gp^ 
ours to him, unless it could be thought that ouf bapo 
word were more t» be* depended upon than bis, ..,:? 

3. We majisfte from this subject, that religious, cover 
nanting is 'n(X>ciyU or political transaction. The whole 
account gite* ydu, fretn the holy scriptures, of the na- 
ture of it, in the prosecution of the first head of method, 
is utterly inconsistent with any such view. Several of 
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fo«iwm**ftMdtahft»ft *tt*mpt*d>*i difftoattift* 
ta wy r ose at ki9 a were political mutter* Tb*i&daiftg: 
$0 «*aj boeaaily eeeouaWd fo* T\*ff. have •aJwyi 
foond this *»e of tho moat auccea^l oM&thods/by Kh>4t 
they could get it o pp os ed a*d nm tdowm Ttagtf i* 
something, however, much more MtPq^xing than fyifc 

Seine of thm who have. ^way#;jj>tirfea«*d tto j&*rt, 
worn attachinent to H, ha*e begun ,of <]*te r even .igjjefr 
a*o* of their own most . solemn . vo*rs* to give much tfeft 
same, representation of k.. They do not, indeed* jjA 
ittotereiorsey. thatit i* wholly political } but thej cw 
fidently a*«ft that jjt.i»#trl*pat partly so; sad cower 
quently insist, that the bond in which people engpge in 
it should not only contain things of a religious, hat like- 
wise of a. civil or political nature* But if this were* 
ejjfreg in. part or in whole, a transaction of a civil or 
political, kind, what in all the world could we have ta 
dp with Uin the worship of God ? or how c&uld gospel- 
minister* hare the confidence to inake it at all ,the anb% 
jqct of their . j^l pit-adminiftcations ? Though during 
thte neriqd^o^ " iV W*. *** twenty years that I have now 
laboured qMfW&iJfW M * n * pharacter of your minister, 
valgus paliitjfijd a£3$tionfe and. same of them of very 
cons$efahjf£ mo^nt. to the temporal interests of ciy4 
aqcj&frJW?'** 4 i ffi? r ^ nt • *W* agitated the minds of 
iqen^J^Ye new considered myself as warranted to 
introduce one of theni into the pulpit, for making it 
xnatier of discussion there. I haminyarj^ly consider- 
ed, that place as sabred to anqt^sufcjtci. If,, theger 
fore, any man could convince /u^JJia^cavAnan ting ,TOfo 
either in part or in whole, a thing pu^ly civil or polity 
cal, no one should ever, hear me oj>fn a mouth again u^ 



oAPQlgt tftilgeci ia4hte place>an«l ti^ahoohs b& «wttev 
of lamentation t*<me<4o my- dying-day, that ever* L-wae so 
f*H*feof*God, a* to mako the explication and retHm> 
n^ndatie^efcitatty p^fcrf employment 

cm hi^Hc^y daj. I ft«tlier coaeiiter the Sabbath as ft 
d*yi ndr the :piilpi4 as*a ^pteety for canvassing civil op 
pfrtftfcai aflaii*. JWhtbese^eught, is ray apprehension/ 
tob^devoted atffefy tatha sepvfoe of God, ajnt theinter- 
esfe of ^religion 2 attv it is* purely because I conside* 
covenanting as jm-erdJoanceentirely religiow^ that I 
have now spent a considerable porfio» of several fiab% 
baths la* explmoiflgihe nature, -and kumkating the ok 
liga&o* of it. 

I freely admit, that thete aire a - variety of covenants 
of a mere eml or political Harare, the lawfulness* «tf 
which no ane endowed with eommoa sense will call in 
question. It is erery way lawful, for instance, tot per* 
sow* to enter into mutual engagement* with each other 
about matters of trade and eomamtco, and to pledge 
themselves to support owe a«*the* in matter* of thtft 
kind. It is alio lawful for neighbouring natton*,* <w 
stated to eriterriftto contracts with sach* o^her,fdr the) 
purpose* of regulating 'their iirterctfcirsie together;* and 
of assuring one another of mutual aid -in tf triea of 'danger? 
And in fine, when attempts afrematfe to Enslave a fretr^ 
peopte,«and-to tfopme.tbett, either by fraud or forte, "of" 
theife natural righto and civil liberties, it is undoubtedly 
lawful for them to associate together for their mutual 
protection, and *d bring themselves under the most 
solemn engagements to stand by one another, in defence 
of all those rights which they are so much in danger of 
being deprived o£ The lawfulness either of these, or 



of other tran?A^on%,^a sjs^iar .nature,, if «ift*re*fe Irtfr 
in a lawful manner, is wh*t we apprehend* BQjtsfhei* 
minded person would hesitate about, for. oiie- mom«ML 
But who sees not, that there ifr.the. ,**#st, essentia^ *fc£ 
ierence between all these, and win* igtcewnantykneftviv 
by the name of religious cwepa»tjug^ Such 4d«g«cy 
and associations bear a sole, respect ta wen's temperafc 
and secular interests* or to* their natural.and cAvii rig^t* 
but religious covenanting relates wholly to matter*©! a> 
sacred and religious nature. . Observe* to this purpose, 
the account every where given of this ordinance in scrip- 
ture. It is described ,te us there ,as " a covenanting io 
u be the Lord's people," and " an avouching the Lord 
" to be our God, to walk in his ways, and to keep his 
* statutes and commandments, and to hearken to. hit 
«• voice."* It is described to us as " a swearing to the 
u Lord of hosts, and " vowing, a vow to Jiinuft It is 
described to us as « a taking hold of God's covenant," 
and * a joining of ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual 
«; covenant, that shall not be forgotten.*}: And in a 
w»rd,.ii is there described as " a giving of our. own 
« selves to the Lprd," and a ^presenting of our bodies 
a^iyipg- sacrifice t& Go<L"[| . Now, can any man say, 
tljaf. in all these description^ there' is one word of a 
me^ civil or political nature ?. On the contrary, they 
all, without exception, represent it purely as a religiou* 
ordinance. And we add, that .though the whole Bible 
were searched from beginning, to end, not. one. passage 
would be found, representing it in the light of a politi- 
cal institution, or eyen pointing put any thing purely 

* % King*, ii. 17. Dettl. llvi. 17. • t I*. xix. 18. 19. 
JlMulyi, 6. Jer. 1,5. || ft,Cor. viii. ft* Row. <ii. t* 
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tWA <f belonging to the matter of it. tri place of this, 
whefcthe tody of She Jewish nation had, at* the very* 
time of their «nga£ing in this work, In the days of Je- 
htiada, xjertain matters of a 'civil nature to settle with 
their young king, for the purpose of seeming their poli- 
tical rigMs, and ftr preventing their falling again under 
imimihr tjrftritty ; to thitfrdto which they had 'been but 
»ewly delivered, they were at particular pains, in th^fr 
proceedings on that occasion, to prevent the' Wending' 
of these two things together. ' They carefully preserved* 
their* religious concerns, aud their civil rights, entirely r 
distinct, and made each of them the matter of a separate' 
covenant* 2 Kings, xi. 17. "and Jehoiada made a co- 
M vetianl between the Lord; and the king, and the peo- 
c * pie, that they should be the Lord's people ; between the 
u king a&w, and the people.* So entirely distinct Were' 
these two covenants kept, that, in the parallel passage* 
in the book of Chronicles; the record of them is placetf 
at the distance of twelve verses from each other, (2 
Ghron.' xxxiiu 3. 16.) . 

4*> We may see, from this subject, the difference be- 
tween religious, covenanting, and person^ bringing thetn- 
aejves-under a covenant of works. - EveT 'sitfcV the "ffilf 
of Adam, it n«ver has been Warrantable* Tor J afry of this* 
children of men to think of bringing themselves uWdeV'a 1 
eovenant of ^vorks strictly so called ;' and alt attempt&r 
of this kind by gospel-hearers can* be viewed in no' 
other light, thtoE^^o many acts of downright rebellion;* 
agaitrst the reign of ; grace. The covenanting so much 
practised among Secedes, and so frequently inculcated 
upon us in scripture, is something- of a very different 
nature. In a covenant of works, persons bring them- 
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selves untjer engagements to duty in their own Strength*; 
hut in religions covenanting, they bring themselves un- 
der engagements to it solely in the strength of divine 
grace, upon the matter, saying, " I will go in the strength 
" of the Lord God, 1 will make mention of thy right- 
* eousness, even of thine only."* In a covenant of 
works, persons, if they have any proper understanding 
of the nature of such a covenant, bring themselves under 
an engagement to perfect obedience ,-f bat in religious 
covenanting, no one dare to do this, because he knows 
that absolute perfection is utterly unattainable by any 
tnereman in the present state.:): In a covenant of 
works, persons bring themselves under engagements to 
duty, in order to procure life for themselves by their 
own obedience;! but in religious covenanting, theyjnust 
not have the remotest thought of this kind ; but, 
viewing life as already procured for them by the obe- 
dience and death of Christ, their end in obeying must 
be, to testify their respect for the authority of God, and 
their gratitude to Christ for what he hath done and suf- 
fered on their* behalf. These are some of the leading 
differences, betwixt evangelical covenanting, and per- 
soasiforjnging themselves tinder a covenant of works ; t 
and U i& of the utmost cottseqence for them to pay par- 
ticular attention to these, to prevent their being found . 
legalist!* in one of the most solemn transactions in 
which they can ever have jo do with God in this 
world. There is nothing either mqre.oflensiveto God, ^ 
or more fatally ruinous to the soui&of »«% th*n legality ; 
there is, therefore, nothing that pemtfs**bould be more* ^ 

* Psal. lxxi. 16. t Gal. in.' 10. r. 3. 

t EccleP. vii. 20. |[ Horn. Hi 20. 
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oil their £uard against, and particularly in such a solemn 
transaction ks this* With this view, ifwinw^ropers 
for persons, not only to attend with special dare to the* 1 
distinctions just now mentioned, but likewise to be upon- 
their guard against all strch modes of expression con- r 
cerning this work, as have the smallest tendency to' 
promote legal apprehensions Concerning it We Would 4 * 
be far from imputing legal views to all that have been' 
accustomed to speak of it under the character'ofettfer- v 
ing into a covenant of duty, particularly' as sottVeoftfcerti" 
have fully evinced by their writings; that ttfey wcfr#the" 
most strenuous advocates for the freedom and sove- 5 
reigntyof divine grace ; but' certainly that mode of* 
expression/ as applied to this subject, is none of the ' 
most happy. An 'engagement to duty is no 1 doubt in- 
cluded in covenanting work j but that is far from being** 
the whole of what is' comprehended in it It contain* > 
also a public profession of faith, and a solemn avowal 
of a cordial acceptance of the covenant of grace, as it 
is exhibited in the everlasting gospel. 

5. We may see from this Subject, wherein the ge- 
nuine nature of what is usually called JVlaHdnal Cov- 
enanting doth reaHjr <;on*it. It lies, m the body* of a* 
nation, in their religious character, making a pt&Kc 
profession of their frith itt Christ, avowing 'their tub*?!* 
jection to, and dependence upon him, as their alone ^ 
Head; taking hold of thfr covenant of grace, confirmed ••? 
by his death, as the alone ground of their hope for tittuv •*/ 
and' for eternity, and, o» the footing of that covenant* - 
making 4n e«titeoN**tem*irtof themselves, and all that 
ttey either are orhave, to Mm, to serve and obey him, • 
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in the strength of his own grace. This work becom- 
ing so general 4tt* country, as to entitk it-t6 tfte efiit- 
acter of National, cannot possibly "make any ' proper^al- 
teration of the nature of it. Itisthe sariie in itself, whe- 
ther it be performed by fifty frerso^s, oVby five trillions, 
whether it be the work of a single congregation, or the 
deed of a whole nation. ;i " Its ^beingtiationa!^ said* a 
referable father long ago,* >4t is only a circumstande, 
u from the body of the nation, in their religious capacity, 
* catatorf itig to that work ;" to which he adds, that "ha- 
*' 4ional covenanting can drily be by the body of a nation, 
i*M in a church-state" v . 
<;:,3tee*jade Seoeders ^anttet consent to hive . covenant- 
iag mpresfettted in the light of a civil or political insii- 
iui'iDB* but consider H purely as a religions ordinance, 
i»y which God is to be glorified in the churches of the 
isahrts ; therefore a few ministers, who have lately de- 
wpted their profession, take it upon them to assert, that 
W0 are become real enemies to national covenanting, 
and have even gene the length of averring, that we deny 
the wtrrantabfeness of national churches. Should any 
ask for pfroof of either of these allegations, they have the 
word'-of tttefi£ men for them, and that is all they are to 
expect. —Bot^' ehairgfee, however, are mete unmerited 
Ufeftmatioiiv' We never Mtt entertained a doubt, either 
>ibou|;4l>^Uw fulness of national churches, or of nation- 
t &l>c&*enanting, When the term nattoyutl fa properly un- 
derstood. The whole foundation of botji. charges liesjn 
/their affixing one idea to the X^xmn^iQji^l, and our ak 
fixing another, They conf^, f no(hijgg. } i|ft ^ntiil^d *o 
the character of national, (but * m\*k&% &tik&z i$* 

■• Mr. Gib of Sihftirgfc ' " 
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measure political in it& very nature* or hasf.receiyed tb* 
foiTJwl sanction of ^theciyil. government, to give it an* 
thority ; biU we, ( orv the oftfier band, call any thing natl- 
onai tj^tiftfr^ti^edfey ^agreati»djof the nation, let 
the j^ture^it)^ ^ha^itmH, sod whether it has re- 
ceived the, Journal action & of civil authority, or .not 
In pih . jsenje do alljnen use Abe term, when they speak 
of national sins* . .. i «, . >, . ;,.,.•* -.i > 

Owing to the peculiar viaw ia whici* they take, the term 
national, these men will, allow nothing to be. entitled 
to the designation of a national church* 4>at> a church 
that has, one way or other* obta#$edthe formal sanction 
of the civil goveroment, authorising Us fttrttcaiar aya- 
tern of doctrine* worship, and government* furnishing it 
with places of worship, .manses, and glebes, at the 
nation's expense, and providing itfc ministers with legal 
stipends out of the national purse j and a. churfch' wh»*k 
has obtained these external ^ ad vantages, thty consider as 
justly entitled to the character of national, though 'there 
should not be a third, a sixth* or even a tenth part of 
the .nation adhering to it.* . And,, in like jnanner, they 
will/allow no covenanting to be? entitle^ t* the, character 
of national, but what bears; a/reape^t to mUers civil or 
political as well as religious.; what has bowmmteMA 
into, by the. civil rulers of the country ^apti^g i« a jvtMic 
political capacity as the representatives of the n«a*id» ; 
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* This is literally the case at this very moment in Ireland. Ed*^- 

copacy being the religion established there, it is therefore styled 

ih« watWna! feliglbWctf thaUbuntry ; and yet, according to the 

&Btlr iftforaWfiwi Ifcatt ottatnYnot' one sixth part, some say not 

one tenth part, of themfaatttaais are realty of the Episcopal 

communion* 



arid what has obtained the formal sanction of the >**# 
governifrfent, - authorising .'the people '.«afc large, to., enter 
personally into the sauna bwdoiteegsgetaent with that 
which has been* already. 'jgateretfTfato. by their: eivjl 
nrlers in their name, la t^^aeuthreethiiiga^tipi tiie 

nationality of this. wwkya«e«xii^ them, x)opsW^aa4 
X it but possess these* th*ee< ingredients, they .- hesitate 
ridt to call it national* let the nunbetsi who/aci«*4Jj 
eagage in it be what they will. , . 

1 : Very different fpom. thrsvihofrevtr* is the. idea which 
W entertain, both of national cfeufohes and of national 
covenanting. A national cinureh we; consider as the 
great body of a nation^ whether they; have the sanction 
of civil authority for. what they do or not; cordially 
uniting in ^Irebeftevkig reception of the doctrines re- 
peated to them in the holy scriptures, so far as they 
feave yet reached the knowledge of them, and, from a 
sense of duty, vehmtarily associating together, for the 
worship and servient of God* and for the regular ob- 
servation of ali dmneoritinances. And as for national 
covenanting, the idea we affix to it is what has been 
already eapt^eied, onaraely, the great body of a nation, 
Oil ; tefeir^ religions or ecclesiastical capacity, making - a 
|)ul>He profession* ' of their faith in Christ, and ;of their 
sd&jdction to* ami dependanee upon bim*«s their alone 
'Kirtg md\ Head, to all matters of a religious nature, 
Y avoi*mg their utter renunciation of the covenant of 
Works, and their cordial acceptance of the covenant of 
grace, and in the faith of the stability of this, cgvegaut, 
devoting themselves to the Lord, to serve and, ohej 1^, 
in the conscientious discharge of etevy Gou*maiuiQdduty. 
Thus you have both their idea and ours, both of na- 



**«e 8btf>nc«r Appeal tpaqy unprejudiced, person, duly. 
i^fj^anryted^Wi^'fes'Btole, which <>f these views is the 
iftoat scriptural rWWfchvreapecf to national churches, 
tv^ sh«)f t^y^fatr^u^l^^nt to the three following 
tests for a view «f>tbeib latere ; Psal. lxxxvi. 9. "AH 
"^firatiofls Whom ttau ( <4ia&t made 1 shall co$$ajid Wpr&faip 
Vefore Ihee, O Lord; and shall glorify: thy?na#>£." J>saJ, 

cii. 22. «« The people aregaihe^jtogdW^aad.thefk^? 
*« ^fMn^toserve theLord.^K«Tbri.l5* " Thekiagdaip* of 
** fhisWorld are becomeUhe kingdoms of our-JUerd aad ; of 
w h» Christ.** These are 1 few- of the passagoac^ 
scripture, most usually referred -to*, .for proof of -the 
yarranfableness of national churches uno*er the New^ 
Testament dispensation* But is there tfce least, wQftl 
in any of them, of the civil government' of the naia^is, 
there- referred to; taking judical cognizance offaoy-of 
the particular churched within - their territories, and 
giving the sanction of its authority to their religious 
system ; oir any word of its furnishing them with places 
of worship, and providing their ministers with manses^ 
glebes, and stipends, out of the nation^* .public t #mtds i 
Not one* On the contrary, it ris , e?id£$tJjFi *9)9£thi#g 
of a far higher nature thai is the subject 4f^t)jes£,BTO« 
phecies ; even nothing lees* than the Copyersifin of ^se 
hations th*rihieltred to the faith of Christ, by tyz fhwft 
of his word attd Spirit, and their consequent vpltyafagy 
association for' fire worship and service of him \yho (/ is 
both the Authdr a/ their being, and the God of their 
salvation Chutehes of this. description would truly be 
a pt&isant sight ; and they a*e the only national churches. 
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under the, gpspeUlispensMion A tha$, , JJiq,* P9rd*>JE» God 
affords us an j warrant to expeQU* Aod> *s for #4ti#a»l 
covenanting, that the idea, wes.fraje.gwefl of tt^aaiex- 
pressed above, is the precise, .yi^w^itt^w^ch Hi* jref re- 
sented to us in the awed ofa^l^^.^^ujidanti^^tm- 

* Some persons would charge all wjhoeQ lectin, soy doubt aboat 
Che lawfulness and propriety of civil establishments of religion, 
tfhn being enemies to national churches. This, however* it a 
greet mistake, flowing from tbeir confounding the idea of a nation* 
KhAttrch vith tba,tof an estobfobed, church, or ia. other wards, 
with that of a church whiclj ]?as;gpt,an. Mtablii^ment by civil Jew; 
between which, boweyer.. as we bave.tbowed above* 'there- hi 
most essential difference* For pay pvrn. part, though I ana thor- 
onghly satisfied concerning the lawfulness and propriety, of nation- 
al churches, in toe sense described above, yet I am as completely 
decided in my judgement against the warrantablenets of any soch 
establishments as those now referred to. I cannot at present pro* 
pcfce to state particularly all the objections I have against them : 
the tew following things, however, may be briefly observed*—!. 
Though the whole external order and government of the church, 
together with every institution designed by God for promoting her 
interests, are particularly laid down in the scriptures of truth, the 
book of the laws of Christ's kingdom, yet not one word it to be 
met wfth In the whole concerning civil establishments as any of 
&!s > Bppo ? fhtments < f6r tbat end* The truth is, they are none of 
GoaVappoinfmeots at all, but a mere contrivance of men ; and I 
fVeety acknowledge, that I utterly dislike *U additions of mea te 
t%dV institutions for the good of his church, These are everyway 
si&fticient! for the designed end, szUhpui eqy, supplement of men's 
inventions, however feasible- like tbej may appear in. tee eye oi 
human wisdom.— 2, The work oj establUb^ £be. eJMirch is ex- 
pressly, In scripture, ascribed to God M bis own peculiar Work.— 
ilu Highest himself, says the Psalmist, shall eftqbliih her* Aad iee* 
fainly am very uofond, without scripture* of ewdbing tha^£»<ap> 
human constitution, which God hmiseUm w jcripti^ l»y#,eiaip»^ 
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i-4iibt|^Ur' , fi^ni ,, ^tInsr passages! so particu^rlyTro^ th^t 
'description of 1 it^in Zech.'iu 11. "Many nations shaji 

* be» joined t& t^e ^Lord in "that day, and shall be our 

* people." Iti'tHfeke' words yon have not only a pr$- 
dtetiprv ctf co^ettantfhgi liUt of national covenanting; 

a* fahl owVsbte prerog}* txf£—3. ISstablishments of thw, .up^Ufls 
iwje' tetter known id the church tilt the days of the Emperojr Co^- 
staatine, Che fourth century of the Christian sera; and'jf Uje^had 
- been" an ordinance of so much benefit to her as sora.e would p^f 
represent them, it is scarcely conceivable, how Christ should ba^e 
left her for such a long period of time in a state oT imperfection 
without them. It will not do for any to tell us, that the Jewish 
church was favoured with such an establishment Joqg before this 
time, even through a great part of the Old-Testament d[apeuy 
sation: for this is a palpable mistake in point of fact^ A civ$J 
establishment she never had. It was not a civil, but a divine es- 
tablishment, that she was blessed with under that dicpensatipa,; 
the lawfulness of which is questioned by no man; but between* 
which, and a mere civil establishment, ' there is the most essential 
difference. The people of the Jews had in fact no mere civil gov* 
eminent to give her such an establishment. Their government was 
a veal theocracy* a divine government, In which God himself acted 
as their alone Lawgiver, prescribed their whole code of ,1a w^ im- 
mediately, and settled thei> whole constitution^ poli ticaj as wejl^)| 
ecclesiastical, by immediate revelation from neaven. so that UieA 
had not so much as one law, civil or ecclesiastical, of tjjejr .ow^ 
framing. Their judicial law served the place of a civil jaw. &}»| 
to speak of a people having a civil establishment of religion amongL 
them, whilethey yet had no such thing as a mere civil governtp^nt 
to give theniotte^fs^&etto^t consummate absurdity. The esta^ 
lfebment of talig^onlfffiong the Jews really was, as has been alrea- 
dy said, a eWrtfcle^ta'bfis^Qlent ; and this is the only establishment 
if ever ou^htto'liav^ among any people. — 4, Civil establishment* 
ctf*etfgioft, Instead of oeiug a blessing to the church, have in. all 
•ge^eiBcethelffirlst Introduction, proved a real hurt to her, and 
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but not one . syllable about Hieirmatihg tiiiftgs *clvff if 
political the matter of their engagements, norOTie^drcf' 
about their civil rulers either enacting it into' matte? trf 
civil law, or yet transacting the business themselves' in : 
name of the people, in the character of thei^ pdlitfcaf 



* 



the teeming source of many, if not the most of her corruptions. It 
would carry us too far Into the history of th£ (fturcfa to drbtHft^ 
full evidence of this. We dnly observe at present, thai fehcMa 
no sooner received her first establishment, in the days oT Constant 
tine,, than a woful Corruption of Christianity ensued ; and frtfto 
that day to this, no one church has ever contiriued long fn any 
considerable measure of purity', after being favoured, as some men 
called it', with such an establishment. — 5. Establishments of this 
description plainly interfere' with and supersede one of Cbrfstfr 
own most express institutions. Nothing can be more clear from 
the New-Testament, than that it is one of his ordinances', tbat gos- 
pel ministers should be supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the people among whom they labour. This appointment Is de- 
signed for affording his people an opportunity of testifying their 
love, both to Christ, and likewise to his ministers for their worfift 
sake. (Matth. x. 0. 10. Luke x. 7. ? 1 Cbr. is. 4 — 14. * 1 Tim. v. 
it. 18.) But who knows not, that by civil establishments this or- 
finance is .completely set aside? In place of ministers being sup- 
ported 1>y tW voluntary contributions of their people, a land-tar, 
or some legal assessment, is imposed by the civil government, ei* 
ther upon the landholders, or on tbe people at large, obliging them 
topaV 'the establisbed'clergyman's stipend, whether they believe 
(lis doctrine, and submit to his ministry or not.— 6. Such establish- 
ments aftord tue landed gentry, and those in the* higher rants of 
society, the most feasible pretexts they cWVossloiy fcave for cfe- 
priving the body of the Christian people of the c&bice of their own. 
ministers. As these ministers are not supported' i)y ! the body ot 
the people, they can have ho proper tVtte to" the choice of thlm*. 
There is a more intimate Connection between patronage ana* tWVt 
establishments, than many are at first aware ofV fdr'F Her % 
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rrejH^fttntatives. On the corttrary, the whole is plainly 
represented as the voluntary and joint deed of tine people 
themselves, and. described as a transaction entirely re- 
ligious, in which they join themselves to the Lord, and 
make a , dedication of themselves to him to be his 
people. 

that tha choice of a minister and the rapport of him ought al- 
ways to go hand in hand ; and that people should as strenous- 
ly contend for the privilege of supporting their minister, as for 
their right tQ make choice of him. They can never act a 
consistent part without this. . Many of the argument*, there- 
fore, that have been made use of in favour of popular election, 
in opposition to patronage, drawn by analogy from people's 
right to chuse their pwn servants and physicians, &c. though welt 
intended, are totally inapplicable to the case in hand. If these 
people have the choice of their servants and physicians, they 1 
have also the harden of paying them; but the matter is quite 
otherwise in the case before us. If |he burden of a minister's sap* 
port is wholly devolved upon a patron, with a few heritors, they 
unquestionably have an exclusive right to the choice of the man 
Whom they are to support. If the people at large are not pleased 
with their choice, let them both chuse one for themselves, and sup- 
port him ; in other words ^ let them leave an establishment, ana" 
act the part of consistent men, in joining "both these ordi- 
nances together, which Christ bath rendered inseparable in this 
institution. .-•>.— c 
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But while speaking on the Subject of civil establishments, 'coa- 
ming which the General Syuod have avoided, in their Testimo- 
ny, giving any deceive judgement, it would be almost criminal 
not to take notice of a sentence or two. of Mr. M'Crie's ott fedi'n- 
burgh, in finding fault with them on this bead. They, when 
speaking in their Testimony of the duty of the civil magistrate, p. 
19$* have expressed themselves thus : tV Considering wbat op- 
" pprtunities his affluent circumstances give him for being helpful 
** tOj others, it is incumbent on him to contribute liberally, accord*- 
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6. From what has been said, you may see the ground- 
lessness and falsehood of that charge, confidently lodged 
against the friends of covenanting, that " they do not' 9 
even * pretend to derive their authority" for that work 
" from scripture, but from the great names which in 

" ing to hi* ability, for the spread of th* gospel, andtneeupport'of 
44 e gospel-minis try ; and while io this be if oof disposing of the na* 
•• lion's property, lodged in his hand for other purposes, but goring 
"what is bis own, be bas a right to give it to whom be will, and may 
"therefore bestow it on those he thinks most deserving." One should 
nave been ready to think, that this was such a plain dictate, both of 
scripture and common sense, that no person would have thought ot 
lading fault with it. So it is, however, that Mr. M. in p. B5. ot his 
•Utemcnt,testines the highest displeasure with it,aad gaya,that **af- 
" ter having restricted magittrates/ro» disposing vflht station's pre* 
li pertyfor the spread of the gospel, and the support of a gospel-minis- 
41 /ry, U is a farce, it is somethin g worse than a farce, to pretend 
" that the Synod do not enter into the question respecting the 
" lawfulness of civii estaotishments.*-'- To which I answer, it us 
something. worse theft a farce, for him to aver, that the Syaod ever 
did restrict magistrates from disposing of the nation's property for 
the spread of the gospel % and the support. of a gospeUministry. This 
be knows they never did ; and he knows, that his accompanying 
these words which I have here put in Italics, with marks of quo* 
tation, as if they bad been the very words of the Synod, was a . 
piece of gross deceit and imposition. The Synod never uttered 
one wori against a civil magistrate's disposing of the nation's pro* 
f>erty in the manner now mentioned, provided it was lodged in his 
hand for this purpose. What they speak against is, bis disposing 
of the nation's property in this way, which bad been lodged in bis 
band for the other purposes, and this was most certainly no en- 
tering into the question with respect to. civil establishments v for 
whether these establishments be right or wrong, a magistrate can 
have no right to dispose of the nation's property to any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was entrusted with him. But from 
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w some fqrjner periods have been concerned^ the on- 
V carrying of it."* Keenly as the spirit of defamation 
bWfor a long period of time raged against Seceders, 
they could hardly; have supposed, that any one would 
Have so, far risked hi? reputation for integrity, as to have 
published such a calumny to the world, if they had not 
&ee&^fciffcf»rin& <3M» y*u yourselves know the certainty 
off this charge fcefrig false: Tou are my witnesses,' that 
fei alii have said to you on this subject, I have never 
ottce had recourse, either to the authority or example 
of any uninspired man, or body of men, either for prov- 
ing the warrantablenesa of this- work, or for exciting 
you to the performance of it. Proof of this kind, 1 hope, I 
shall always hold in the most complete detestation. No 
proof have I ever adduced but what hath been solely 

*. Smiths Compendious Aceouat of the Form and Order of the 
Church of Christ, p. 29. 

Mr. W. finding fault with ibis declaration: of the Synod, aod averr- 
ing that it is decisive of the question about civil establishments, 
it is easy to perceive what sort of an establishment he and his 
co-presbyters, to whom this statement of .his was read before pub- 
lication, are disposed for; even an establishment, that yroald au? 
thorise a magistrate to take the property of a. nation intrusted with 
*him for one purpose, and devote it to another - ? an e.staj^wfymgnt. 
for example, that would warrant him to take the money eottus^l 
to him for the purpose of raising an army, or equipping a fyefofyr 
the defence of the nation against a foreign foe, and devote, it ^ 
the purpose of erecting schools, and augmenting poor clergyman,'* 
•Upends. Men may style this a making people to honour, the 
Lord with their substance, or call it by whatever other fascinating 
name they please,'!, for my part, make no scruple of calling it a 
committing' robber^ for burnt-offering, a thing which the Lord 
utterly hates. I8a.lxi. 8. 
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druwfctftorft tfafe scriptures of truth. II theie vnfr feat 
support the credit of this work, let it sink wfthdtiMHfedr 
contempt. I wish no raan's-ftith, either abcRrt tbis, or 
about any other matter, to stand iathe wisdom^ men, But 
solely in the power and testimony (of God ; and, for 
this reason, I have hitherto absUined«£iftm.giviflg yarn 
any account of what has bean the poastic*. of thechweh 
on this heady ever since the completement of the canon 
of scripture* 

Now, however, that the obligation to this dutJf has * 
been fully established on scriptural grounds, I see no 
impropriety in. giving you a brief account of what the 
practice of the church on this point has been, ever since 
the days of the apostles to the present time* But, in. 
doing this, I must still protest* that. I am not to be 
looked upon as establishing the warrantableness of the 
work, but merely as showing, that however much Seee- 
ders be reproached at present for the practice of it, as a 
mere singularity of theirs, it is in reality nothing .new, 
but the good old way in which the church hath walked, 
ever since her first erection among the Gentiles. 

In taking, a brief survey of the Christian church, 
from the .days qf the apostles to the present time, there 
are jchjjefly three period? into which, the history of it may 
be (^jdft&rri'Vsf, What is usually called the period of 
the t prjlnwtive church, consisting of the three first centu- 
riesywtih ^ part of the fourth. Secondly, What may 
be xalled the Antichrsitian period, consisting of the 
next twelve penturies and a half t . during which time .. 
Antichrist not only made his appearance, ,^ut rose to , 
his full height And, thirdly, What may be called this 
Reformation period, which commenced about two hun- 
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dfe^aHl/fifty y?ears tigd, ♦ with the begtt»*ilowirfMhof »* 
^&fabn&UttoA the reformation froift Popery, randH»xtoatl«rt. 
to the- present ;tm>e* 

The account which has reached our days of the state 
of tketshtrrch during the first of these periods, is foot 
very dark aadbfeperfeeti -Defective, however, as it is, 
th^re "Wre still suffiefeirt dactimetrts left to evince, that 
during that time <stm was no s?rat»ger to co-tenaniing-' 
work, The firsja^^tence to which we refer you in 
proof of this, ii^^Hpthnony of Pliny, a heathen Ro- 
man governos^p^Betor of Pontas and Bythinia, in 
the Lesser Asia.' "fle, i» a letter written about twelve 
years after the death of the apofe^e John, and addressed 
to the Emperor Trajan/ asking Mr3ptection how to 
proceed with the Christians in the p*rsec«tiOfl then 
carried on against them, gives this account e# Their 
practice, that " their whole guilt or error 40kfeted *& 
" this, that they usually met together on^ pertain 
" stated day before! it was light, addressed tMrnseives 
" by a prayer or, hymn, to Christ, as the God whom they 
" worshipped, and bound themselves by a' solemn oath; 
" not for any wicked purpose, but to abstain from -theft, 
u robbery, and adultery, to keep faith, and itever to 
« deny a thing which had beenehtiiistedto'the^'wh^n^ *> 
" called to deliver it up; after which' they 'Commdhi^ ■>'* 
" separated for a short time, and then met together figaiti,> ^ 
" in order that they might partake of a harmless tota!;"*"' 1 ' 1 
The? sec^nd-etridelice ''We adduce in support bf'thfe H $ 
poinrtfis, the testlmon^of&istin Martyr, who lived tfbbtit ' - 
fifty years after Pffait; He, in an apology which he ' 
* ^Tiller's VropBgAtioa of Giristianity, vol. 1. p. 504. 

Q 
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wrote iu behalf of* the Christians shout the year 160, 
glares,, that « baptism; .was. administered onJjtq 
" those whq, to tlie confession of their faith, annexed a 
u vow, to live according to.ib^ir knowledge."* A third 
evidence in this cause, is that of . the celebrated Ter- 
tu]lian, who flourished about the end oyfl^second cen- 
tury. He, in an address to. the Christiana- of that time 
against plays and theatfteal- entertainments, teils^tke^ 
,that " these were things whichribe4pHged to the pomp 
of the devil, against which thej^^Hpworo, in the 
sealing of their creed/I" ^Halfc 

, It the history of the first of the3ewrioas be dark and 
defective,, that of the seco^, consisting, of the twelve 
hundred and »fkifc> frophettc days, mentioned in the 
book of Rey^latipfc Qr of twelve hundred and forty-two 
cofflNfty year^, commencing with the- rise of Antichrist 
in the 40fck°f Constantine, and terminating with his 
begun^dQ^ufall, at the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tipn4 is /pHl more so. During the far greater part of 

4 

* Muirhead on the Federal transactions betwixt God and his 
Church, p. 5B4." ' > 

f Muirhead ui supra, p. 584. 535. 

JTtfo things are here evidently taken for granted : flrsl, That 
tte l26Wdays, mentioned different times in the book of the Reve- 
'ta\ioW, expfesB a period of 124% of our common years ; and second- 
' *$, Ttiat thW period' commenced* in theVeign of the Emperor Con* 
*■ tfantin'e 1 ; neat- the beginning of the fourth' century, terminated 
' Atibe Protestant Reformation, a little after the middle of the 
'" sixteenth ; belb which positions may here require a KftJ* illustra- 
tion. • 

First, then, with respect to these 1260 days, expressing ft pe- 
riod of about 124$ of our common years, the following things: nay 
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that -period, darkness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people ; the nations were stink in ignorance 
and barbarity ; the world in general was wondering 
after the beast;, and the true church of God was hardly 
to be seen -aifpwhere, excejrt in the valleys of Pied- 

» 

fee observed;^-*. The d*$r» there mentioned are not to be taken 
!ft«f*Jiy for so tea qy nat ural days , but must be taken, propheti- 
cally, /or so maoja^^fe a day being pot for a year. , This way of 
expressing a par^^^Pnumber of years by so many days, is a 
thing frequent fir^^PaV To this purpose is what you have in 
ITsek. iv. 5, 6. " I have laid upon thee the yean of their iniquity! 
** according to the number of the days, three hundred and ninety 
•'days; so shalt thou bear tbe> iniquity of tfee house of Israel,— 
"And when thou bast accomplished them, Tie again Ob thy. fight 
" side, and thou shaK bear the iniquity of the bouse of Judafe forty 
• l days ; I have appointed thee each day for a year," . And to the same 
purpose is what you have in Numb. xiv. 34. •• After the number 
"of days in which ye have searched the land, even forty days, 
" cadi day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities."* In correspon- 
dence with this, you will observe, that the seventy weeks mention- 
ed in the 9th chapter of Daniel, as expressive of the period betwixt 
the going forth of the eommand merit to restore; and rebuild Jeru- 
salem, and the coming of Christ, signify seventy times szven pro- 
pbetie days, a day for a year ; that is a period of four hundred and 
ninety years. The same is* the ease with these twelve- hundred 
and sixty days now referred to ; they dp not denote So .many .nat- 
ural days, but ao many years. This is a point generally /agreed 
upon by all who have turned - their attention to this subject.T-2. 
These twelve hundred and sixty years, are not so manay common 
years, cossisttog-eacli of three hundred and fixty-five days, and 
the fourth part of a day, but so many years, consisting only of three 
hundred and stxty4ap tr each of these years, therefore, fall five 
. days, and the- fourth ef a day, short of the common year. This is 
plain from a comparison of Rev. xi. 2. 3. with Rev. xii. 6/ 14. and 
Rev.xiii, 5, in wbtab these three numbers, lime, timet, and half* 
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nsioiijt, awopg the. Waldenws. Several, iadee^^ath of 
her ministers and members, were ^at different tomes jg 
be met with, scattered here and, -there through different 
other countries ; and near r tJ?e, conc^ipifw of that period* 
a considerable lK)dj;of them, wer,e^^^b*uid collected 

Ubh, signifying three jears ffl^^b^J^^ifco-fmm/A*, aad^seive 
hundred and sidy days % are aU represented agonal numbers* de» 
scribing ,tfoe period of the re%n>of the aeM^^tic beast, ot^he 
concealment (and nourishment of tbacbu4HHhe wUde*ne#* t o/ 
the witnesses pronhecyjog in sackcloth, asfle^Wlnly city?s being 
trodden antler fool.. of the.Ge&lUe*. Slow, three years ami a haJ4 
each year, penning of three hundred, and tl^ty day*, aawyMkiurer 
cisely to tweLve hundred.and pixfy days. . And, ia 1 ike manner, 
forty and two months, each nipntb consisting of thirty days* a- 
mount exactly to the same number of twelve hundred and sixty 
day*. These three, number* are, therefore, all oim, and plainly 
point out, thai the prophetic year consists onlyof three bund#e4 
and sixty days, and of consequence falls five Jay*, and the fourth 
of a day, short of the common year* In the space of seventy 
year*, these ut*e days* and the fourth of a .day, amount to one whole 
year ; and, ,in the e/mree of twelve hundred and sixty year*, they 
amount to eighteen year* I**t these eighteen be taken from the 
twelve hundred and **x£y„far the purpose of making thepronhelr 
fcftnd the cpBMO&n year. to quadrate, a»d thisat puce *edoce* **> 
twetea. hundred and. sixty prophetic years to twelve hundred *nd 
fof^rtffip common years. 

/Tbe. *n«oM point mentioned is, that this period of twelve eao* 
dra^.ftBd sixty prophetic, or > twelve hundred *M fat ty 4w* .com- 
map-ffffce*** commenced during the rejgp of the Emperor Coeetfttt* 
tiee* Jtaac thebeginntng of the fourthG*r4ury»end expired a* the 
time<of the Protestant Reformation, a IjiUe after >the middta.of 
the sixteenth ceojtury. Ana', fpr the. iJlMstijstfionvof this, 4t wiM 
be necessary to agenda little to the time fixed for iu commeece- 
meat ; with regard to which, yeu witf observe* that Ooastestlee 
having obtained, in the month of September 3i*> e^omplete vie* 



tbgeft^tt'tte «4ig46iri of Bohemia. ' Still, -fcbWfcver, i< 1 
irat "principally fti the valleys of Piedmont, among the 
people called WaWeiises,' that the church, was to be 
found in any proper organized state for the greater part 
of the period"B6#nittd^rrevi€?W; There was but-Httle: 

torytwe^ thtf bfboajrjJfefl^bliljgr^ntit Maxenfitaff, he presently 
pat a stop- to the- last; etid tiiost eeVere of all- the t«fn heathen per- - 
secntions, and openly avowed himself a concert to the Cbristiatr 
faith. Happy had it heerf bad tbe matter rested hdre ; but the very * 
aesfryear an entirety new scene began to open, which was almost ' 
fully completed by tbe end of tbe year 516; Tbe whole fame of 
tbe .efotecb was altered, afld new-medelled. The government ' 
\v hieb Christ himself bad appointed for her, by bishops, or pastors, 
presiding over single congregations, and presbyters; or elders, 
wa* 'wholly laid aside, and a new order of tbmgs introduced, by * 
which the ehurcb, being divided into large dioceses, after the mo- 
del of tbe civil state, was to be governed by diocesan bishop*, 
(having a number of pastors and congregations among theoQarcb:- ' 
bisliops, metropolitans, primates, ami patriarchs, tbe Bishop VE* 
Rome having a - supremacy' of rank and honour aesigaed bira 
above the- whale, on account of bis being settled in themetrop* 
eli* of tbe Roman empire. Thus the -church' -was. wholly 
cast out of the Christian in to an AetWohrfcttan *e*m 5 anil all ibMs - 
was* accompanied with the turning of things pttrety - fftflgfdus' fotb * 
matter of civil law, and employing tber power 'of the <eivil<nia" ' 
gistrate for enforcing the .decisions of tbe i#orch, and proitietlngf'- 
the interest of Christianity. This, however Ifctle observed at 
tbe time, and tboogb dose in all likelihood with a goskf design*; '-' 
was the real ilea of Antichrist, -the epoeaiyptio beast, and Jrfbere* ' ' 
fore the time Iron whlnfe the 'beg|«»ing of bis twelve hundred am* 
sixty sUjAeesgn tafia their e*te% We~ indeed know, that differ- 
ent writers 10 f considerable note, and particularly those of the 
•Bpiatopai cemaiimibn, /overlooking this important event, endea* 
vouMcsfefc the vise of the beast at a -muehf. later date $ they genr 

<*2 • .. 
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notice' taken of this people before t*re twelfth ctnit^ry: 
long before thi*, however, they hafl made * iKtfeHal 
separation from -the RowWv dforbh i anti dven as earfy 
as the ninth centary, Wty Wtefofcfiiig t& explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of h& <^r*ptim'ti* ft is ptin- 

orally attempt to As *t about th«y6&*&,t||tf jriiar to ittiieifbe 
Pope of Rome became 1 a temporal pMmfe, 3 hy having 1h#'e*ai*j*rft© 
df Ravenna frcei upon Ma* Thfe bpratoo of theiri My be eettly 

" aturotinted fdr, ft catmdt be v tlft)ugbt that the Episoopatiai)f,f4 a 
consistency with their o^u^tetetple*, tfoirtd see, that ibe change 
intfde upon the 'constitution' of the' charah, which has been jast 
now mentioned, was the real rise of 'Antichrist; they fca*e<\feeTe- 

" fore' been sbut Up tb toiiofr tfpon 1 *MtetMng else; at cotHftittotfng 
bfs rise ; afcd this; ofhls betogmade atMapoftf ptfnee, ; tfatf appeer- 

1 ed as feasible to them 'a* any otbtr. Hfo befog a temporal pfrhiee, 
however, Itself fornix no part off his A ntrcbrlstian character ^ and 
that (lis real rise was 1 in that change madd ifr the constitution of 
the church, in the days of Constantino, ftbottt the yea* 8f3> orbe- 
twifct that and the year SIB, is not only supported by the his- 
tory of that period, but rendered qaKe certain by different passa- 
ges of the hofy scriptures. The first passage we mention fa eon* 
ftrmailon of this, fs What you have in the If th cbapteft>f the book 
ofkevelaflobV wbefetbe twelve hundred an^ sitty (fey* of tb« 
c£u^ch f i cbhcearineni and nourishment In the wttferness, and so 

J of (be rci^n 6ftbe bee*t; i^ith Which It Is eomteensarate, fa re- 

J preseftied as beginning With her bringing forth a htanefcitd *ftteh # 
'^tftcVrtfaaU nations, and with that irirtWVbetag eaegfct op to 

01 &oJ, ancf to hi* tbrone, which; by the cotttttdn consent of almost 
.;%Vefy interpreter, is allowed tdlieVeitt respeet to tftat hi$fc «&al* 

' IfotTdn given td the church In the day* df Cotttftatitfifej whew sbe 
herself wal delivered froto ptfrsecotiofl, and 'fefer' ftfeafttte advan- 
ced to place* of power and trust In the «lvft : fcttt* sAttefberpat - 

* Abstract of the History of Popery, by several Eogliik 6«&~ 
tlemen, in Weekly Packets, vol.li, p. 420, 



m&tyf aiwmg ihi^peopie that wo irate to J&ak for *W- 
. ^paBiing, if it. can *t*U ir be, met .with duriogithia dark 

period ;. jwd £H. ina$ajp$ea4>f it auwmg . them are aot 
_ few;* The yw, :t$3£ . wa* jjarticukrij famous among 

tWmftr tha f pfapt^)ofiti but idatead of spend iug 

..WPW fa c^iajwtio* o£ the, same point, yon nave in 3 Th**». ii. 
, &, ^9*iwbere *be aposllc„apeaking of tbe apocalyptic beasts wi- 
der tjtie designation ofrhnmao of siavsays, " Yekoaw wbstwiib- 

V holdeth tb** he aright be revealed in til time ; for the mystery 
\* of iniquity dotb already work * only lie that iett* lb, will let till 
•.« e« he taken out of Uie way ;» ami #01.. shall Seat wicked, be 

V we* ted." No Protestant, so Ja* as. I know, ever doubted but 
.tfcnt 4b*. Pagan lioman eajnejors, or ifce Heathen Ionian empire, 
ar* here, intended, by that which letted, or stood in the way of 
this man efein being revealed. These not only did let in the 
apostle's time, but were to coetinne to let or binder the revelation 
of bin, till tbey were taken out of t£e way, and then presently was 
toe «aao of sin to be revealed. Noi , every one. knows, that it was 
joat by. the eon version- of Caastaaitne, and what accompanied it, 
that the heathen Roman emperor** were removed, or tbe pagan 
elate of the .Roman empire taken Shut of tbe way; this period* 
therefore, must be the true date of Antichrist's rise. 

.But from this let ns next turn oor ajLUoVion for a little .to the 
tisie fixed by scripture-prophecy for tbe termination of these 
twelve bombed and sixty days,* and frou* the 11 tb chapter of toe 
Rwvelatioa, it is evident, thai t his is nD other than the period of 
tbe Froteetant Reformation* You wil 1 accordingly observe there, 
thafetb* twelve hundred and sixty days of tbe witnesses prophe- 
sying In sackcloth, the same with those of the reign of the beast, 
are represented, as just coming to a period before the sounding of 

. the sixth trumpet Now, tbe sounding of that trumpet is tbe 
veiy thinfe tta^jt^rodaces tbe Protestant Reformation, is the 
kingdoms of this world beginning to become the kingdoms of' o«» 

, Jjoj*, end of bis.Chfijst, (Kev. xi. 15.) , that turns tbe tide against 
Antichrist u favour of tbe church, ood that introd«cetb the 
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jour time tofctb tin rerital of particular krtrtattces, *e 
shall at present content ourselves with merely 4 toying 
the testimony of one before you, wtoim* iftidethi? sub- 
ject the matter of his sedulous iorestigstiotK ' His word* 
are these: "Their federal trtaaaofcoas tferes&K 

pouring out of the vials of God's wrath, by (neaps of wbioh he,is 
brought at length to complete and final ruin, (Rev, xi. 19. com- 
pared with chapters xv. and xvi.) All this corresponds most 
exactly with the truth of ecclesiastical history. For if to the 
year StSj or betwixt that and the year 318, the time already fixed 
for *he rise of Aniiohrifit, you add<the twelve hundred* and forty- 
two common years* expressed by the twelve hundred and Vrttiy 
prophetic days, you are presently brought Ho the year 455$, or 
betwixt that and the year 1560, for the period of their termina- 
tion ; and this was the very period in which the reformation came 
to a fixed settlement, not only in the German empire, bat likewise 
through different other countries of Europe. It was ia 1555 that 
the Emperor Charles V. after spending the most part of a long 
reign in fighting against the protettant cause, in order 4o creak 
it in the bud, disgusted with disappointment, relioguigbed the 
reins of government, and retired to a private life j and that. 
what is called the recess of Augsbuzgh was concluded, by which 
the religious liberties of the German Protestants were legally se- 
cured. It was in 155$ that Mary Queen of England died, and 
Queen Elizabeth ascended the English throne, by which a stop 
was put Jo. the. rage of persecution, and the # Protes tan U there tak- 
en under the protection of law. It was in 1559 that the Hefor- 
mers in Scotland diverted Mary of Guise of the regency, and took 
the administration of affairs into their own baodV which waa 
followed, next year, with the legal efiUbJishmeJit o| the Refor- 
mation. ...*,,..- 

And from all this you may see the futility of many of the cal- 
culations that have been made of late years, concerning tbe-lime 
of the complete destruction of the man of. sin, drawn Iron these 
twelve hondrdd and sixty days, as if they regarded his final ruin, 



* c egmly sworn, universally subscribed, andfrequeutly 
* f enswed.*" , 

Th&la$t of the above-mentioned periods, namely that 
of the Reformation*, i* by far the best known. It cora- 
mgBced about two hundred and fifty years ago, daring 
the currency of the sixteenth century ; and every one 
in the least acquainted' with the history of it knows, 
that the reformation was botfr begun, and signally ad? 
vajftced, ia many of the countries of Europe, by means ?£ .. 
covenanting. Thi& weuk ,was- practised, in -Germany ift 
the yw 1S3Q by the « wearing and 6ttbeeribmg <rf &» 
&matealdic Leagued It wae set about in Geneva in the 
year 1557, duripg the ministry of the renowned Mr; 
John Calvin, in that place ; and the bond which was 

and so were not yet expired, JEvery apprehension of Ibis nature 
bears this absurdity in tbe very "bosom of it, that the seventh trum- 
pet, mentioned in ftev. if. 15. which closes these prophetic days, 
hat not yet been sounded, and consequently, that trot -one of tha* 
seven vials mentioned in that book are yet pouted out ; tor It 1a 
e*ideot,frooi the latter partofthat chapter ^mpared with tbe *J% 
and tftb chapter? ,that as it is by tba sounding of that trumpet that 
the temple of -God is opened in heaven, so it is out of tbe temple 
thus opened, that the seven angels come forth with their seven 
viaJs T to empty them upon tbe Antichristian kingdom, for its com-* 
plete destruction ;' but it nrast'surely betray a cotosfderable J ^gbo- 
rtnce, both of that book and *)f tbe dispensations of providence, J 
to t»y,tibat not o»«of these vtafi areyet poured but, When it seems 
mere tbairprababte, that tbe pouring out of the fifth, which baft 
tbe seat, (itr the* original, the throne^ r5z - the temporal power, of 
the beast for its object, (Rev. xvi. 10.11.) is already far advanced, 
i f even tbe sixth be not now begun to be poured out. 

. * Matt-need,.** saprasp. 60k 605* • 
t Muirhead, ul supra, p. 6C9. 
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8 worn and subscribed there was afterwards transmit ted 
to Switzerland, where it was also sworn and subscribed 
bj the Protestants in that country, particularly by these 
of the cantons of Lausanne and Bern.* This work wa# 
also for a considerable time practised in Holland, where 
it is said that every congregation had its own particular 
bond.t And as for the Reformed Church in France, it is 
well known, that this work was frequently practised 
in her, by her national Synods, so long as the reforma- 
tion continued in any flourishing state. There it was 
practised in particular, at Saumur, in the year 1596 ; at 
Rochel, in the year 1607 5 at Maixent, in 1609 ; at 
Vitre, in 1617 5 at Alez, in 1620 ; and at Charenton, in 
1623.J And certainly none of you can well be ignor- 
ant of covenanting having been the uniform practice of 
the Chruch of Scotland, in her purest and best times. 
It was particularly performed by her in the<years 1580, 
1596, and 1638, at all which times she sware and sub- 
scribed what is usually called The National Covenant 
of Scotland, though not always in the same form- of 
words. This work was again set about by her in the 
year 1 1643, in conjunction with the great body of the in- 
habitants, both of England and Ireland, who all harmo- 
niously joined with her, in swearing and subscribing 
thai engagement, commonly known by the name of 
Tke Solemn League and Covenant These things clearly 
^oertain how the most of the churches of Europe have 
aeted in this matter. We shall only add, that the prac- 

* Murihead, ut supra, p. 61)5, 61T* ■.,.!•.,:. 
tlbid, p. 61T. 618. 
{Quick's Synod icon, vol. i. p: 176. £66. 313. 479. vol. ii. 
p. 6. 80. 
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tice now referred,t6 has not bWfcVtwifined to Europe. 
America has also seen its inhabitants stretching out 
their hands to God, and solemnly pledging themselves 
to walk in his ways, and to keep his commandments, 
and do them. Almost no sooner had the settlers in 
Massachusetts formed 'themselves, in the year 1629, 
Into a church, than they did, in the month of August 
tJiat year, in the most open and explicit manner^ devote 
themselves to the Lord by solemn covenant, avouching 
him to be their God, and binding themselves, in the 
strength of grace, to serve and obey him all the days of 
their lives. Forty-seven years after, they again joined 
in the same work : at which time the great body of the 
people of New-England engaged in it, swearing and 
subscribing an entirely new bond, considerably larger 
than the former; and more adapted to their present cir- 
cumstances. Complete copies of both these bonds are 
still to be met with in this country, and are well wor- 
thy of the attentive perusal of every genuine friend of 
covenanting-work.* 

•The insertion of both these in this place Would lake tfp too 
much room, particularly as the last iscoBsidesjibly long ; but, for 
the sake of those who may not otherwise have accw tosee 
them, we shall here present them: witji a £Qj$r o/Mhe ,fijr$t< It 
** runs in these words : •• We covenant with our I^ord,,,aml one 

ritb 




«'«xptieitfy« in the name and fear of God, profess tend protect' to 
«* walk as fallowtftfrt through the power and grace of oor Lord Je- 
*' sus Christ: We avouch the Lord to be our God , and ourselves 
" to be his people, in the* truth and simplicity of our spirits. We 
P give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and the word of big 
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7. ^VYe pay see, from this subject, that unity of sen- 
t£men£ among covenanters, about matters of truth aid* 
duty, is highly requisite to the right performance of cov- 
enanting work. In it the persons covenanting openly 
stand forth in the character of. Christ's witnesses,, bear- 
ing an explicit and joint testimony to the various arti- 
cles of truth, by which his name is exhibited to us in 
the word of divine revelation ; and does not thi9 ne- 
cessarily require, that they themselves should all be of 
one mind concerning these truths which' are declarative 
of his name ? In it they make a j oint profession of their 
avouching the Lord fer their God, of their embracing 
Christ Jesus the Lord as their alone Saviour, and of 
their acceptance of the new covenant as their infallible 

" grace, for the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying "ofira in matter* 
u of worship and conversation, rewiring to clear* unto Mm *J»m> 
V for life and glory ; and to reject ail contrary ways, canons, and 
" testimonies of men in his worship. We promise to walk with our 
<( brethren with all watchfulness and tenderness, avoiding jealous- 
u ies and suspicions,backbi tings, censuring*, provokings, secret ris- 
" iogs of spirit against them ; but in all offences to follow the rale 
" of our Lord Jesu9» ajul bear and forbear, give and forgive, as he 
" hath taught- us. In public pr private we shall willingly do noth« 
" ina to the offence of the church ; hut will be willing to take ad- 
u viqe for ourselves and ours, as occasion shall be presented. Are 
*', wjlljiQt, m the/ congregation, be forward to show our own gifts, 
V, either Jpy speaking or scrupling, or there discover the weakness/ 
". and failings of our brethren, hut attend an orderly call taereun- 
44 to ; knowing how much the Lord may be dishonoured, aed his 
4C gospel, and the profession of it, slighted by our distempers and 
" weaknesses in public. We bind ourselves to study the advance- 
41 ment of the gospel in all truth anil peace, both in regard of these 
14 that are within and without ; no way slighting our »itUr church* 
44 es, but using their counsel as need shall be ; not laying ai 
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security for fbe Enjoyment of eternal life ; and who Bees 
riof, thai this necessarily implies their being united in 
their views of the perfections of that God whom they 
avouch for theirs, of the character of that Jesus whom 
they embrace as their Saviour, and of the nature of that 
covenant of which they avow their acceptance ? And, 
m a word, in this work they bring themselves under a 
joint engagement to the performance of the various du- 
ties incumbent upon them in their' several places and 
relations ; and yet it is clear as noon-day* tjiat no har- 
monious engagement to these things can ^e *aade with* 
out same unanimity of senifoient about nvfcat toe duties 
are to which fehey ought to engage* Harmony of views, 
therefore, both respecting the leading doctrines of 4jrod's 
word, and tjbe great duties of Christianity, cannot but 
be tf -essential importaacA to tke discharge, of this work, 

"Ming-block, before apy 9 oQ>jnet the Indians,whose good we desire 
«» to promote ; and go to converse as we may avoid the very ap- 
" pearance of evil. 'We do promise to carry ourselves in all faw- 
" ful obedience to those that are over us, in church or common* 
«* wealth, knowing "how weH-plearing it will be to die Lord, that 
14 they should hunt encouragement in their places, by not grieving 
">ih*ir spirit* through our kreaplarUies. We resolve to approve 
M (Oarsefret to the Lord in our particular callings, shunning kJIe- 
t( >n#asa> the, bane of any state ; Jior will we deal hardly or op- . 
" preMJngly with any, wherein we are the Lories steVaroV. 
" Promising also, unto pur best ability, to teach our cbtftfretf and 
14 servants the knowledge of God, and of his will, that they may 
" serve him also ; and all this, not by any strength of oof own, 
** but by thaLocd Christ ; whose blood, we desire, may sprinkle. 
" tbk our aovtoant^made in bis name,"— r-^ee Muirhead,iri supra, 
p,*&; togeUierw^iJaatber'fi History of New-England, Book 
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in such-a manner> as may be either gtorifyimg to Oo4i 
profitable to ourselves, or edifying. to others* f Intended 
covenanters should therefore be concerned to fMtypaiv. 
ticular attention to that exhortation of the apostle Ba«J* 
41 Be yc perfectly joined together in. the fAmo-jniiul, and 
'> in the same judgement.'** ^ a } .i« .<« . •» , *. .*. n* 
Alas ! that unity of sentiment in matters n£i?erigio& 
thould.be made so little account of by -many, in the pres- 
ent time ! Multitudes will not now blush toctell you* 
that " it is a matter of little or no moment what a man's 
" opinions in religious matters be, provided only he teadfc 
«« a decent and sober life. He may entertain what senti- 
" ments ha will concerning the doctrines of the Bible* tt 
** is enough to v constitute him a good Christian, if. he 
" study to regulate his conduct by its precepts." Ma^ 
iins of this kind are not only avowed, but acted upon. 
Churches are therefore now formed on this very princi- 
pie, as the leading basis of their constitution. No 
formal adherence to any system of religious principles 
is required as a bond of church-fellowship ; and all em- 
ployment of creeds and confessions, as tests of ortho- 
doxy, for ascertaining the faith of church-members, is 
openly decried as imposition, and an unwarrantable re- 
straint upon the liberties of mankind. But can any 
thjnghe more inconsistent, either with the duty which 
we ojv.e, to pod, or with the very nature of a church- 
* state,* than conduct and language of this kind? Is not 
( God as really the Lord of our underajtandiog as he is of 
our external deportment? Are we -nojt> thtt^efore, as 
much bound to believe him in \yhaV, he say*, as -to 
obey him in what he enjoins ? . IBs tntfh is as sacred as 

* 1 Cor. 1. 10* 
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hte &«* ; and te«is no l*gs daring m metf -to* ttesptee the 
forttter/lihan it is' to : disobey the latter. If sfertre of the 
dnrrclres of the' Lesser Asia are charged with Mamc 
for/ bearing* with* thosfe who were guilty of immoral prac- 
tices,' otherr art && severely reproved for tolerating those 
in their communion, who were chargeable with corrupt 
doctrines.* ■ * '?• * /f •'• ' " '' 

Ifynervery constitution, the church is both a wiN 
nessing and worshipping society ; bat neither of these 
characters can she support without '-some confsiderabfe 
unanimity among her members about matters of truth 
and duty. . It must be evident at first View, that with- 
out this it would be impossible- for her to support her 
witnessing character. It is necessary in the very rtature 
cif things, that * witnesses should be of one mind about 
what is truth, before they can bear a harmonious and 
joint testimony for it. Without unanimity, therefore, 
the church could never,- as a bodr, answer that char- 
acter given of her in 1 Tim. i& 15. as "'the pillar and 
ground ot truth;" and without it, it is eqaaflv impossible 
that her members should answer to thfet description 
given of them in Rev. xiv.i. as ' "Standing with the 
*• Lamb upon Mount Sion, having hfs •■ l Faiher , i traffic 
"written in their foreheads." Unanimifyis ai'iieeefssafy 
to her worshipping, as to her "witnessing 5 cnaofct^r. ■ 
" Two/', says the prophet, "cannot walk together ekcdfa^ 
"they be agreed^ » What is worship but a rever^ntip?v; 
adoring acknowledgment of God, m the whttfe fcxteriftf ': 
his chaatttfer, as described to us in the word of divine " 
revelation * i*N$wy there is not One article of divine 
•truth but enters into this description of his character. 
• Re*, ii. 14. 15. 20. t Amos, iii. S. 
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The consequence is, that so far as persons hold different 
sentiments concerning the truth; they enterta£]*dilferes* 
apprehensions concerning the character of that €f«Hd 
whom the j profess to adore ; and' this is utterly ever*- 
sive of the very nature of their Worship, considered aft 
social. It is impossible that that cart be tiewed as social, 
worship, in which one member of society worships a 
€rod of one character, and another member worships a 
Oodofa different character. In order that worship 
may be truly social, alt the worshipper* roust of necessi- 
ty have "one Lord, one faith, one baptism"* Mennaay 
both think and speak as they will about diversity of 
sentiment in matters of religion ; but if we can credit 
an inspired i&postle, it is in reality a most pern^pioos 
evil. u How is it, brethren/ 1 says he, " that wliek ye 
*• come together, every one of you hath a psalms bath a 
u tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation/? So 
far as this prevails, it is utterly destructive of 1h& very 
nature of a church, and quite inconsistent with airy 
right engagement in covenanting work. 

8. We may see from this subject, that a proper view 
of the nature of the covenant of grace, and a cordial 
approbation of it, are of essential importance to the 
right discharge of this duty. This is plain from the re- 
lation WHich this v/ork bears to that covenant. Fter- 

hs'can never be supposed to take hold of it, if they 
not understand its nature. Alas! the nature of 
Die covenant of grace is really much mistaken by many. 
They consider it as a transaction betweetr God and a 
company of lost sinners, in which they engage to believe, 
repent, and perform sincere obedience, as the conditio^ 
* Epb, iv, 5. t 1 Cor. xhr. M. 
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of4t*%ml ia^vhiGh God, on. the other hand, promises to 
i*904ow,< eternal life and salvation upon them, on their 
fuUttmant «f that condition. This, however,, is to turn 
it i^t^.a covenant of w»r^^,. and so to destroy the very 
naAore ©fit.. The di^tftnguialpng nature of that cove- 
nant is, that Itajl centres in Christ. He is the Head, 
the. Mediator, 'and. surety of it. It was made with ( luja 
from eternity, when he* was constituted the representing 
head of an elect world, and bound himself to pay. all their 
debt. •* I/' says he, " was set Up from everlasting, from 
f« from the beginning, or £ver the earth was." The eonf- 
cliiVon of it is therefore neither men's own fajth» repent- 
ance, and sincere obedience, or any thing at all done by 
them, but solely the doing and dying of Christ', or, in 
other words* his all-perfect righteousness. The promise 
of it is eternal life, both in its beginning in this world, 
and in its full consummation in heaven. This promise, 
however, was not made to them upon the footing of 
their obedience, but solely to him, upon the condition 
of his. tlsa. liii. 10. " When thou shalt make hi* soul 
" an offering for sin>he shall see his seedy .Tliis condi- 
tion is now fulfilled, and a sure foundation jaul for the 
full accomplishment of the promise in. due time. This 
covenant, therefore, though conditional to Christ, is 
entirely a covenant of grace to us, in which life and 
salvation are exhibited as matter of free promise. It 
is in this light th,at persons should take it up, when the y 
« avow their acceptance of it in the work of covenanting, 
and, as the prophet speaks, " take hold of God's cove- 
naot."* Their doing so plainly says,, that as they have 

* lea. Ivi. $. 
k2 
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gat some understanding of the nature jrf.iti MMftsty-.ore 
cordially well-pleased with the tenor .of it ■. A bum*. mil 
never accept of a covenant of wtyipb heroes, uet appro?, 
if he can do otherwise. No uni^gei^ip^ inao,. ctn* 
tinuing such, can ever approve of the $9*511 aat «f gtate ? 
he therefore rejects it. There are particularly two 
things, on account of which Ms cawal faaapt «an never 
be reconciled to it ; one ia» that it is^dl of grace and the 
other* that it is wholly calculated for promoting the in- 
terests of tatlmess. But the very things which render 
it an object' of aversion to a carnal unrenewed heart, 
give it a special endearment to the people of fitod. 
* They bear an ardent love to holiness, and are well 
pleased to be eternal debtors to grace for the enjoyment 
of this, and eyery other blessing. The new covenant. 
therefore, in the whole tenor and design of it, has their 
entire approbation. There is nothing in it they would 
wish to be out, nor any thing out of it they would wish to 
be in. The whole believing company can iu some mea- 
sure adopt that language of David concerning it, " It is 
"ordered in all things and sure* it is all my salvation, 
^anot,iIl.inyjj«f^e^ 

; -. ( §, Fr*ro Jhia subject we may see the excellency of Hie 
&eoe&s*Qft<Botid.t The excellency of it lies chiefly in 



• v l ■ . ' >: : • . , * ft £djb. xxiii. 5. 



t Tbal bond runs thus : " We all, and avery oiie^iM, t^eilgh 
♦^'^fenSlble of the deoeitfu loess and iwbeUe/ofour, own hearts, »«d 
^fretjuently perplexed with doubts and fears about our -actual he* 
11 tfeving ; yet desiring^ in the Lord's itren^tb v Jo jglorifv him,, bj 
41 believing bis word of grace, contained in bis covenant of £roov 
14 ise, and in the faith of 'fcis promise, to devote ourselves to- .the* 
u Lord as his people : WE DO, with our bands lifted up 4o t$b 
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thd*ifc1tf$ tbtogSi the* matter of it, and the ' orijfo'r '-'of at- 
fettigiiig 4ts ^oAfteiHfe. We say, the matter of it is on<e 
thte^ikwhkfiHhfe great excellency of it lies; and this, 
jrfter ^pbeffrtftl^* wrliritfeg ( to the circumstances of the 
cfimvmtet$!*6M4t<J rMn^ipaliy of the three following 

V sgrecSscfr fltf»4.:*drt%y1>rbfew, aftd before God, angels, and 
"rfiiei>,«oto9Mity declare, ttot,Hta*>dgh'tiie grace* of God, Wrid ac- 
41 cording to Ihe taeasure of ht» grace giveii uiitd us, we de&Yfc'tO 
41 take hold, with oar whole hearts, of own Loan Jjsus Cicitliri, 
*' as the only propitiation for our sms : v of U\srigMeomri^ sal tie 
44 only foundation of our access to God, ami acceptance with h»03 ; 
u ofhis covenant of rich and free promise**, as our oiify charter for 
•Hire tto&ekif Inheritance ; tit his itforef, as oar perfect and only 
" futeofi faith aadpraotfe*, to' which inHfaingis it any time to he 
44 added, either hy new revetakfcs of the spirit, -or traditions of 
"men; and of his Spirit, as oor oatj^gotdtf, t& Idad afe 'into all 
11 truth, and keep us in the way of God?.* comamndfcoents. We* e> 
" vouch the Lord to he our Gob* A hi!, in the strength of bU 
** grace, We promise and swear, by the gqeat kawe o* Th« 
*» Lord ovr God, that We shall -walk in his way, keep his cora- 
" Irian (Invents,- and feearkento his voice: And, particularly, that 
44 wis sbaliy hy tire grace of Go*, «ffltfftila~fcnttfcb1uVth the pro'fefr- 
44 sion, faiths and otudietoce of the roformed>i^ri^bh;^n ffoctHHe, 
14 worship, Fresbfteriat eh^reh-a^vertioitii^iaiiu^^tfftdljitihe ; <*nd 
" that we shall, in our several stations, ff$ces; v agdfatia1^'Jiti& 
"according to the measure of our knowfedge,*contead and testify 
44 against all contrary evils, errors, and OorraptroM, particularly 
44 those taenttotaed in the preceding Acknowledgement of Siasr + 

^■th1ikbrt^ntibr,^efr&77iificand swear, that by all mean* which 
* are faWfui atfa*i/ftVrttnta i b)e for us,according to the word of God, 
**tfce HrecfcfVetf'alHf amoved standards of this church, and our 
"?ftnoYtn ^kft^to/We^half, In our several stations and callings, 
(,r tllt# aocottftng to btfr Opportunities in ptovidence, endeavour tl)9 
»*r^fotttfaHoh 6f rcHglon in Britain and Ireland, in doctrine, wor- 
ta &lp, u €Nc1pfla^, and government, according to the word of God ; 
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things. First, An avowed acceptance of **oroe things 
exhibited to them by a God of grace. Secondly, A -$m- 
fession of their faith in these divine trttth*- revealed iu 
the hoi j scriptures, with a declaration of their deteraa- 
ined purpose to adhere to therm. And, thirtttg, An en- 

' ' and to promote and advance our covenanted coajanntion andftini- 
" fonnity in religion, confession of t faUh, and catechisms, form of 
" church-government, and directory for worship, as these are rc- 
44 ceived by the Secession Charch : We likewise engage, by all taw- 
" fui means, and according as a door may be opened to us in provi- 
" dence,to promote the genuine interests of the kingdom ofCbtist 
«* io every other part of the world, 

4 1 A nd, In re gird we ere taught by the word of Got?* and bound 
f * by our Covenants, National and Solemn League, to live tqge^h- 
•* er in the fear of God, and in love one io another, and to encour- 
" age one another in the work and cause of God ; and that, de- 
caying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
" righteously, and godly, in this present world; Therefore, in a 
" dependence upon the Lord's grace and strength, we do, in the 
" same manner, promise and ttoear, that we shall, in oar several 
" places and callings, encourage and strengthen one. another's 
41 hands, in pursuing t|»e e&<J and design of this our Solemn Oath 
" and Covenant ; Uiai.we^all endeavour a life and conversation 
" becoming the gospel, of Christ; that, in our personal callings, 
"and particular families, we shall study to be good examples to 
" one another* of all god I i Dees and righteousness, and of ever? 
41 duty (hat we owe to God and man ; that we shall not give up 
u * ourselves to a detestable indifference and neutrality in the^euse 
4t OfGoU; but, denying ourselves and our owathjpgp, we. shall, 
"above all things, seek the honour of God, the advancement of his 
" cause, and the good of hi& people ; a&d tb«t,it]raofnjU gcac* r lor* 
" saking the counsels of flesh and blood, and 1 not ieaniog an 
" carnal confidences,we shall endeavour to depend upon ton ]»ord, 
41 'to walk by the rule of his word, and to hearken to his vojcfi in 
" the dispensation of the gospel, In all which, professing our own 
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gagement, in the strength of grace, to the performance 
of ihe various duties incumbent upon them by .the word 
oft&od, in their several places and relations. 

In the jfcrsi place* we say, the matter of that bond 
constats in aa avowed acceptance of some things exhn 
bited.to them by a^jGrod^f. grace; and these are, God 
himself a* their own God and portion, Christ Jesus the 
Lord as their alone Saviour and propitiation for their 
sins, his righteousness as the sole ground of fheir access 
to and acceptance with God, his covenant of rich grace 
and promise as* their only charter for the inheritance of 
eternal life, has: word as their only unerring rule, and 
fata Spirit as their alone tnfaU&le guide* A publie de» 
ciaratien of our acceptance . of these* constitutes both 
the first and the fundamental pari of that bend ; asd 
oiu* Unspeakable mercj it i*, that we have all these 
freely, offered to us in the everlasting gospel,, for the 
purpose of our accepting and embracing them. No 
man properly acquainted with the doctrine of grace, 
but knows, that all these invaluable blessings, are freely 
exhited to us in the word of divine revelation, while 
Christ is there givea for a cosvenaat ef the 1 people* to. be 
God's salvation to the ends of the earth : and earn any 
thing be more warrantable, than for men to receive what 
i? given them from heaven ?— In the second? pTacei/fftat 
bond consists of a profession of people's, faitft' in these 
divine truths revealed to us in the holy scripture^ to- 
gether with a declaration of their determinate purpose 

" wfe«k«en, w» wtenwtly J>T»y to God, who is the Father of mer- 
<*eie«t 'that lie may he jnwctful ta «*, through his Son Jesus 
•*»€J«bi«i , 1 andeMbfo&ft, by the power of hU Holt Spibit, to do 
'*Ottr duty* to the pratie of hts grace in the Charcots. Amen." 
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to adhere to them. Some of these truths are rfa^docftmi 
nature, others of them refer more immediately to the 
worship of God, white others of ibeu> have a wore 
immediate reference to the govempaei?* and discipfcoe 
of the church. A brief summary of the whole you 
have laid before you in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, for** of 
church-government, and directory for worship ; and the 
swearers of that bond avow their firm belief that, Vitl\ 
the limitations wherewith these books are received in 
the Secession Church,* the doctrine taught in them if 
the very doctrine of the word of God : and this they 
profess to believe, not because the compiler of them, in 
the very act of their xompilation, consulted that word, 
and judged them agreeable to it, but because they them- 
selves have compared them with that unerring rule, and 
found them and it to agree together.! Such, then, is the 

* That pfaraie in the Bond, •■ As these are received by the Seces- 
sion Church," relates wholly to the limitation with which two 
articles of the Confession of Faith, {chap. xx. 4. xxiii. 3.) are re- 
ceived byber. The Synod do not say that these two paragraphs 
ere erroneous, but at 4bey are of dubious import, and as an errone- 
ous, sen** hasten oftentimes affixed to them, they declare, that 
tbeyea* bo otherwise receive them than as they correspond with 
Iba&peragraph of the Associate Presbytery's answers to Mr. Nairn 
quoted In the 12th and 19th pages of their Testimony, and as they 
agree with the doctrine laid down in the last chapter of the Tes- 
timony itself, concerning the distinction between church and state. 

t Cneof the members of the new Politico-Ecclesiastical Presby- 
tery, (Mr. A.) in a speech delivered by h\m^ on Jdouday Uie, 23 
of July 1804, to his own congregation, in of poaitipjft to the Qejie- 
eral Associate Synod, and to two sermons preached the two prece- 
ding days, on Acts, xvii. 11. inculcating upon the people U*e$u£y 
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second part if the Bond Under present consideration i 
and in! the swearing of it, covenanters openly stand 
forth as God's witnesses, bearing explicit testimony for 
all those precious truths contained in these subordinate 
standards and avow their resolution, in the strength of 
divine grace, to continue steadfast in the faith and pro- 
fession of them, all the days of their lives.— Thirdly, It 
consists of: an engagement, in divine strength, to the 
performance of the several duties incumbent upon them 
in their different places and stations. These duties are 
various ; and a considerable number of them are parti- 
cularly condescended upon in the Bond itself, among 
which are the following. I. That they shall, notwith- 
standing any temptations they may meet with to tjie con- 
trary, endeavour to continue steadfast in the faith, and 

of searching the scriptures, for this purpose, among several others, 
that they might try their own principles by ibeav— told bis audito- 
ry that they had no need to search the scriptures to try whether 
the confession of Faith, and onr other subordinate standards, were 
agreeable to, and founded upon the word of God, as this was al- 
ready done to their band by those who compiled them. Tbis.is 
very like making people's faith to stand in. the wisdom .of men, and 
Is the very thing which onr tethers wer^Wionl to* call the essence 
of Popery. This is in perfect unison with what be w^tfewoiaptfet* 
ers, had given in to the Synod, in the month of April -that saoep 
year, in their first paper of remonstrance, Reason 5. in which ? 
they allow, that the General Assembly of the Cburcb ofgooftbraaV 
to whom the Confession of Faith was first presented, had a right 
to receive ft wltfi certain limitations ; but alledge, that in conse- 
qaerieeoftbeVtoc^tfttaof it, and of its having continued ever 
since to be avowed adfffce Confession of this church, we have now 
loW att right togive aty Ifmitatton to oaf reception of it, but are 
bound to adhere* to it as it stands; without more ado. Had this 
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to hold fiurt'the profession of ii vi&houi ivavecjjg^ , & 
Tlmt they *ball endeavour to bear faithful tasiarooj 
against the many prevailing errors and corruptions 
of their time, particularly thoae iisentioiied in theac- 
fcnowledgment of sins prefixed, to, the Bond. 3. Thai, 
according as they may have a call in providence* they 
*haU contribute their endeavours for the spread of the 
golpe) through all nation*, and particularly through the 
whole breadth and length of Britain and Ireland. 4, 
That they shall study to -prefer the honour and glory of 
God, and the prosperity of his ca**e and kingdom, to 
all other interest* whatever, aaji particularly <to those 
which are of a -person^ and selfish nature. S. Tha/tlbey 
Shall endeavour to be mutually helpful to one Another in 
their Christian eourse, strengthening one a»o^ier > s 
handstand encouraging their hearts, in the way and work 

dosttfine hat* always heMsuid acted peon by the body of professed. 
faotett&iitfl, uw.abasdd.not to tj^fiday bave heard one word of* 
Protestant reformation. Tnougjh the new statement oi" the Secession 
Testimony .had answered no other ftwpoee tat tbts,U wasxerbeunly 
one good end served, by H,t6 discover wfeo among as jieecetfopifibly 
Inclined, and dSepeted to assert the «b*fCfYa WsJibiUty. Thaf 
^ibirin*bo may have tad a *y§iw of taligtoue principles pxeseot* 
ejft if o tbeortfor their adoption* *feo have mode $riaj of them by the 
q&9km$tm}*df Cbe dfrtnetford, and found them agreeable to it, 
§pMiri»fi»«ie«Hweq«efa» ©faHtbi*, fcaveacUialJy embraced them, 
4Jfy$JQWed an adherence to them • should make conscience of hold- 
ing fast what ibey have k> received, is beyond a doubt: but this 
is a very different thing from people implicitly embracing wbair 
ever tbe church of which ibey Are nwnbera;nay b**e adopted Ml 
sees* former ages, nod being freed j^ofna* otyigaijjon to try tif&* 
religious principles by tbe word of God, because their ancestors 
have made aueh a trial of them before ibey ware bore. 
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of the Lord. And, 6. That, in the whole of their de- 
port&tent, they shall endeavour to walk worthy of the 
vocfttioir wherewith they are called, and study, to be 
good examples to one another, both in their personal 
efeerche,' and in the reHgrous ordering of their families. 
These area brief summary of the duties particularly 
specified, and engaged to, in that Bond : but as a full 
enumeration of every duty incumbent on each of the 
covenanters could not possibly be made in a deed of 
this kind, therefore a general clause is annexed, bind- 
ing the swearers to the conscientious discharge of every 
duty which they owe either to God or man. And now, 
from the whole account of its contents, may not every 
person see the great excellency of this Bond ? There is 
every thing in it thaf is fit for a deed of this nature* 
without any thing thaf can be viewed as improper for 
being made the matter of our covenant-engagements. It 
has nothing in it but what is purely religious, while at 
the same time it comprehends every thing that can be 
justly considered as our reasonable service. v 
, But, from viewing its matter, let us for a moment turn 
vur attention, to. the or/der of arranging its contents, and 
this will give us a still further view of its excellency. 
The arrangement is made in that very, order which God 
himself hath established in the covenant of grate. You 
all know, that the order established there, betwixt duty 
and privilege, is very different from that stated in the 
covenant of works. The order under the covenant 
of worka w*A that duty was first, and privilege was to 
foMow, astbe stipulated reward* of man's obedience. 
But this order is completely reversed by the covenant 
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of grace. Here privilege is placed first, and duty suc- 
ceeds : tnaro is not to work for Mfe, and procure it by 
his own obedience ; bat this belog already ^wiecueed for 
htm by the obedience and death 1 of Christ, and secaeed 
to him by free promise, he is neiMe Work from Hfe^ to 
testify his gratitude to God for, the riehefe of his grace 
displayed in this whole matter. - -Nbar* th» is the very 
order observed in thatbond which is the subject of pr«&> 
ent consideration. It begins with a declaration of / oar 
acceptance -of the new covenant, and of aH the Tick 
blessings contained in, it $ and it concludes with an en* 
gngemeat to all thedstiesof .our Christian callage ia be 
performed wholly ht tthe strength of the gratfc of "that 
covenant ■ i 

■ * . 

II, LAMEJfTATHW. 

* * * * • . • * 

This subject may, in the second .{dace, be improved 

m an use of lamentation and mourning. . There ace 

many things with relation to covenanting which oall 

loudly for .this ^exercise*— 1. It isfor a lamentation, that 

this work; should be «os keenly opposed as it as by many, 

in the qnjesgnl time.. None of you can be ignorant, that 

tbifr work isi irju a» portkiUar manner the butt of the jnatioe 

Af) a. great f part of this generation : and the manner in 

/*foich,they_ manage their opposition- to it is no secret 

-rooms' attempt to run it down with ridicule, and others 

twith downright raillery. Some aver that; it is a mere 

Jewish practice, and others cry out ag^iu^ Has entirely 

the offspring. of pride. and party-spirit* Sonie-wift tell 

you that it is a piece of gross superstition And wittewor- 

ship, having no foundation whatever in the word of God, 
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while others exert themselves in framingth&jwfttifrightr 
fut miscefrceseafcations of the nature of it, in order to 
deter people from it. One way or other, it is every 
where viMed and spoken against. And alas 1 what is 
ihe purport of: all this, tot juet an attempt to rob God 
of that homage and allegiance due to him from all his 
subjects, to deprive the church of one qf the most signal 
means of her owa reformation and establishment in the 
faith, and to blot oat one of the most express institutions 
of Heaven from the list of divine ordinanoes ?. It will 
not avail persons to plead, that in managing such oppo- 
sition against it, they do mot view it in the light of a 
divine ordinance, but rather of human invention ; for a 
divine ordinance it really is, be their views of it what 
Ihey will ; and the mistakes of men will never bear them 
out in their opposition to the work of God. Saul of 
Tarsus verily thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; this, how- 
ever, did not free him from criminality in persecuting 
the church of God.— £. It is matter of lamentation, that 
•many of the professed followers of Christ continue 
-through their whole life wilfully ignorant of their duty 
on this head. They have Bibles ampngUhc it' hands, in 
which the obligation to this work ia cfcariy tsefc forth ; 
but they never once think of examining what-ifhey 
have to say upon this subject. They have likewise a va- 
riety of publications within their reach, in which* the 
doctrine of ^criptflre on this point is collected together, 
for assisting them* ill the investigation of it; but they 
never once design' to give them a perusal. This is a 
subject about which ihey neither wish to read nor hear. 
They know not whether it is matter of sin or duty, and 
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they are resolved not to enquire. Is this like men 
singly concerned, both to know their Lord's will and to 
do it ? Such persons would do well to consider the 
description given of those men of whom the apostle 
Peter says, that they are ** willingly ignorant.?* — 3. It is 
matter of lamentation, that numbers from day to day, and 
even from year to year, continue in a state of great waver- 
ing and uncertainty, respecting the lawfulness or Un- 
lawfulness of this work, and are at no due pains to have 
their duty on this head cleared up. They dare not 
joiu in the general cry against it as a mere human de- 
vice, but are rather inclined to think that it \s a dmne in- 
stitution ; and yet,through their own indolence, they never 
bring the matter to a full determination. At one titne 
they are almost clear that it is their duty ; and at other 
times they are in a state of great dubiety about it. Thus 
they continue from day to day, still halting between 
two opinions, without ever bringing the matter to a point. 
And what is the sad consequence ? By this means God 
is as effectually robbed of the honour of their service, as 
if their minds, were in a state of the most decided oppo- 
sition to it— —4. The. woeful scepticism that abounds so 
much with multitudes in the present day, with respect 
to many: of the most important articles of divine truth, 
affords another just ground for deep lamentation. It is 
a.' thing too notorious to be called in question, that great 
numbers, who make some kind of profession of religion, 
and would count themselves insulted, by having their 
title to the character of Christians made matter of doubt, 
consider almost every doctrine of. divine revelation as 
matter of mer§ doubtful opinion, which no one can 

* 2 Pet. Hi. 15. 
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think of ever coping to an absolute certainty about. 
M ytbvh n say thej, " is jour opinion ; such another thing 
*' is another m$n's ; but which is right, or which is wrong, 
« or whe£hejr any of you he right, is impossible to deter- 
" mine. None bu^ a complete bigot will pretend to an 
i( absolute certainty .with reference to matters of this 
f\ nature." Thus they would persuade us that there is 
no such thing as divine faith in this world^tnd conse : 
quently that the apostle Paul was merely raving, when 
be sppke to the Hebrew* and Coloseians about the "full 
" assurance of faith/' and " .the full assurance of under- 
«* standing."** As these persons do not themselves 
know the certainty of these things which they have 
been taught, so they cannot comprehend how other peo- 
ple should. The general prevalence of such scepticism 
'can never be sufficiently deplored. The effects of it are 
dismal. But the reason of our mentioning it particular- 
ly at present is, that it is one of the most signal ob- 
structions that can possibly be laid in the way of cov- 
enanting. You all know that no one can safely interpose 
an oath in matters about which he has no real certainty. 
So long therefore, as persons ar£ floating up and down 
the tide of uncertain opinion, concerning & variety' of 
these articles of divine truth which 'constitute tke toaf- 
ter of their Christian profession, it is impossible they 
should be in case to give their oath, that they artf full/ 
persuaded of them,' and resolved to adhere toiberii 7 
And it will perhaps be found, that this very thing; lifeg 
at the root of most of the opposition that is managed! 
to that' work in the present day.— 5. It is matter of 

♦ Heb.x.22. Col.ii,2. 
s2 
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{lamentation that this work «f covenanting should be so 
much despised and neglected mt piaeent, by manners 
who profess no hostility against itr » Considering that it 
is one of the most special iaaa^ «£dime:appotatment 
lor promoting reformation: <atoang<*degeatentte}ie^le, 
there never could be a louder tdKo the < performance of 
♦ it than there ie at present, wheat oar backsliding* are so 
., many; and jet, mournful to toll, among all the mart ti- 
tnde of professed Christians this day in Britain, ipt 
one individual can be found to put hand to it, tot that 
body of people tailed . Seceders. And what shall we 
say ? Even numbers of them cannot be altogether ex- 
empted from blame on tab bead. The whole of that 
. body- are indeed engaged in a public testimony for the 
on*cajfrytttg of that work, and the advancement of a co- 
venanted reformation ; but who- knows not, that num- 
bers even of thems, in various places, are living from 
day to, day* ami from year to year, tn the neglect of it, 
and slighting opportunities put into their hands for the 
performance of it? Are these things consistent ? Hap 
py iavheiaai condeianeth not himself in that whieh he ap* 
]W(Mreth*^Iroadfro9dji6, The conduct of several of those 
f-'iwjmihanw 'adtavHy engaged in that work, is highly re- 
^y jaeheb*ilsle> and -affords butt*o much groundibr mourn- 
noig^anAkUneotationi. « What do they more than others ? 
acmfiy-itfr^- engagement in it they have, with their hands 
<i lifted uptotheMostHighGod/said, that, in the strength 
of divine grace, they would never f^efihedwdmes. up to 
a detestable neutrality and indi&cencerabbut the cause 
. And kingdom of Christ,but weald atu^y, bcih to hcifiuth- 
ful to him, and good examples to one another, id. a, holy, 
bumble, tender, and edifying conversation. . Bufcala* 
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fee the consequence i Tkeconvac8atioao£««Wi«f. there 
jsttethis moment j» carnal, as careless, a» uateoder 
and unholy,: as that; of multitudes around them* who 
neTOrmaderairj^gwh profession. Is this to pay their 
<vews, ortwrecomniBiid^re^ and 

profane generation ? Inc place of this*it is.the-Jugb way 
to harden them imtbetr sinful eeurqes, to bring discredit 
•a the work in which they have been engaged, and to 
cause the good way of the Lord to be evil spoken orV 

III. EJVCOUIUQBMEMT* 

Tuzs subject likewise affords ' wattes of centolatioa 

and enoonragement to right*hearted eetfenaiftersi It is 

but too common for the people of God to approach him 

in this ordinance with disconsolate hearts, andtowed- 

down backs. This conduct, however, is>betfr unworthy 

•of their character, and unsuitable to the welkin which 

they are employed. Why should their hands hang down, 

: dr their hearts wax faint P Is there not enough In this 

work, and in the testimony of God ; concemihg it^ to 

make the heart of every one rejoice thatMeekhim k| it ? 

Away, then, intended covenanter, wish everjr.desjwnd- 

Jng thought. The work in which >fcou are ahou&ieeagage 

is the work of God, a work that is faonesaUd>aB(bgtori- 

ous, and in which his own gracious supportingtpre&nce 

may be expected % every one, therefore, that bw^aVeth 

<by hita^hodld glory. ♦ *.•,• ••:••!*♦>"' 

Gaoryktmayrrsome he ready to say, how is^ this possi- 

*bie?<< The reproach with which thte work is generally 

* ' ^loaded, and the scorn and contempt with which we 

u Jteedikelr to he treated far engaging in it, and that tven 
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by some of 4iur most intimate friends. and acquaintance^ 
are enough, to banish gloriation, and, in, place of tbat r 
to sink our very spirits with discoupagem*pt wbiJe w* 
think of engaging in it^— Bui wfyy. should these tbifigs 
move you ? It not the work of the Lpcd ^oi^arable and. 
gbgriona P And is not the honour belonging to it s ufficj- 
e**t.to stamp a real glory upon all the reproaches tfiat 
can becast igpon any for tbeirengagement in it P Moses 
accounted the very reproaeh of Christ greater riches 
than all the treasures of Egypt : and you know he was 
no fool who made the estimate. Say, has Christ borne 
reproach for you r and shall you account it a great mat- 
ter to bear a little for him ? It would be far more in 
character, if you were to bind it upon your heads as a 
precious ornament. Tile honour which attaches to this 
w<*rk*4>a account of Hs relation to him, is more than 
sujfici*nt to £0unt&haj*ttce all the infamy with which 
it can be loaded by a blind world. 1 Pet. iv. 14. « If 
u ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye > 
" for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you : 
"on their part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he 
«. is, glorified", 

,, Jt ip,jipb> may .some others be ready to say, all the re- 
fjr^cbrWith. wbicb we may be loaded for engaging in it* 
*bft£ #2 WW«h discourages us, as the greatness of the op-. 
p^j^lpflpjtAde to it, together with the weakness and eon- 
t^mptiblenesa of the handful that are appearing for it. 
Tjjiese are so few in number, and their influence sesmalJ, 
ifeat we cannot but fear the work itself must shortly 
cease altogether, and come to noughts— But why all 
these desponding thoughts? Is not this the work 'of 
God? And can any think, that he is either unable or 
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Unwilling to support it ? What Gamaliel said to the 
Jewish council, is truly applicable to the present case : 
* If this work be of men it will come to nought ; bat if 
m it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.*** It is true, the 
opposition made to it is great and formidable, and the 
steady friends of it are but weak and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world : But it i3 equally true, that he whose 
work it is, is mightier than all its adversaries ; and that 
it is his usual way to accomplish great things by very 
small and unlikely means, that no flesh should glory iff 
his presence. There is, therefore, no reason, from the 
present low state of this work, to despair of its preser- 
vation and success. The Lord has formerly given it a 
revival when it was very low, and almost forgotten ; 
and what he hath done, he both can and will do again. 
Both the prophecy contained in our text, and likewise 
that recorded in the 19th chapter of Isaiah, are widonbt* 
eel securities for this. Neither* of them have yet had 
their full accomplishment, but both of them shall cer- 
tainly be accomplished in their time, and then shall 
covenanting-work appear in all its glory. 

Well, but, say some, the work is great, and we our- 
selves are but weak and insufficient for the performance 
of it. Owing io our own weakness and corruption/ fre 
are ready to mismanage every work in which we engager 
how, then, can we think of putting hand to 'siicff &n ir* 
duous work as this ? It is no wonder the consideration:* 
of these things should fill us with discouragement^ ft i|; 
even sometimes like to deter us from engaging* In* ' tm? 
work altogether.— Bat" why all these unbelieving fears, 
while there is a sufficiency of grace in the promise to 

♦ Act*, v. $8. 39. 
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enable the very weakest child in all (Jod'a &mily fo 
discharge this" duty witli acceptance P He, sends nose 
a warfare on their own charges, but hath graciously 
promised, that " as their day s are, so their length shall 
" be."* Had they nothing to depend upon but their 
own stock, either for the making* of their vows, or for 
the payment of them, they might well despair* Bat 
their mercy is, that he calls to no piece of service, with- 
out accompanying the call with the promise of all need* 
ful grace, to enable to the acceptable performance of it. 
This is particularly the case with respect, to the work 
of which we bow treat. He who hath said, "Vwn and 
pay to the Lord your God," hath also said, " They shall 
" vow a tow to the Lord, and they shall perform it." - 
After all, some may still be ready to say, We cannot 
help being discouraged in views of this work, owing to 
our being still in the dark with respect to our state. . If 
we were certain of our being in a gracious state, we think 
we could cheerfully venture upon it, trusting to the 
grace of the promise for help. But, alas! though we have 
been trying the work of self-examination again and again* 
we still remain in great darkness about whether we are 
interested in Christ or not. How, then, can we think of 
venturing on such work as this, when we know, that with* 
out an interest ia him, * we never can find acceptance 
with God in the performance of it — To which we an- 
swer. You <can no more find acceptance with God in the 
duties of prayer and praise* in the duties of reading and 
hearing his word, without an interest in Christ, than yea 
can in the duty of covenanting : but who would, on this 
account,wholly abstain from the performance of *H these 
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duties, till he had obtained a complete certainty of his be* 
ing interested ih htm? It is, no doubt, trying lor pet* 
sons totaink of engaging in this work, white they are in 
dubiety about their interest in Christ : but it is not their 
clearness 'about thefr state that is the rule of their duty, 
but*the word of God:) And even while in the dark about 
this, they We not without ground of encouragement. 
In- the first place, It is matter of encouragement to 
such as may be in this case, that though you cannot 
say you have a present interest in Christ, yet you can 
say yeu have a call to come to him, and so havea pre- 
sent access to get ail interest- in him. If you cannot say 
that you have already embraced hito by an applying faith, 
yet you can say he is now in your* offer, and that you 
have a warrant to embrace him presently. And, second- 
ly, It is matter of encouragement, that the knowledge of 
an interest in Christ is not essentially necessary to the 
acceptable discharge of this duty. It may he performed 
in the exercise of a true faith, while persons are strand 
gers to the assurance of sense. "Who, then, is among 
'tjrou that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
"servant, that.walkeihin -darkness, and hath no light r 4 ' 
«< let him trust in the name of the I*6rd, and stay upotV 
"Jli*G»d,* . » " .; -•• J-.r' )-■ - - '•:-» • 

IV, EXffOHTJTIOJr. ■■-'•* -» ' u: *™ 



We shall Hew conclude this subject with a few wtiri 
of #xhortatron ; and that, first, To you who, : afte¥ ittf 
jbvd have heard *m this subject, are still in doubt whette* 
m coffeiiaoting be* duty under this dispensation or not; 
moudhji To you who are in your judgement convinced 
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thai it is a fluty, but are still slighting the 'fcalfgitfeii y ii 
to the performance of it ; and, tftm%, To you ' wfto KA¥e 
it in prospect to engage in this work within aftrW ddjfa 
in this place. ' ' ' A 

We are, first, we say, to a&lress a'few "Words itfyob 
who, after all yon have heard on this Object, are still m 
doubt whether covenanting be a duty under this dispen- 
tion or not We have no ground to think that there are 
many of this description among you. r It is possible, how- 
ever, that there may be some ; and if there ? are; we 
would offer you the following advices.-^-!. Beware of 
considering it as a matter of small moment, 'whether 
you come to a full certainty oh this head or not. This 
is not a mere speculative point, but a matter that has an 
immediate reference to practice. It is either a duty 
which you owe to God, or a sin which you are bound to 
testify against ; and it must certainly be a matter of im- 
portance to a tender conscience to know which of these 
it is. — 2. Apply to God by fervent prayer for light about 
this interesting point. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he will direct thy paths. It is always the most sat- 
isfactory light that is obtained from him in answer to 
prayer. Study, (hen, to ply the throne of grace, and plead 
that promise, John, xiv. 13. u When the Spirit of truth 
'/is come, he will guide you into all truth.** — 3. In con- 
sequence of such application to the throne ot grace, hare 
recourse anew to the word of God, as the appointed mean 
Qf showing ynu what is sin or duty on this head. Trust 
to no man's judgement, but make 'the scriptures your 
rule ; search them, and judge for yourselves. Peruse 
again these passages of the word of Godt6 which you 
were referred on the second head' of method, and see 
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l^.jtt^jr^do ,not plainly* point out this , work as . your 
<Ju£y, ^and if they do, beware of rejecting the light' which 
ty$J f afford* 1^0t further darkness come upon you. 4. 
Make conscience of practising what you know. This is 
the. way to increase ja knowledge. " If any man will do 
"his will/' says (/heist, " he shall know of the doctrine 
« whether it be of God."* . 

, We are now, in the second place, to offer a few words 
to you, who are in your judgement convinced that 
covenanti4g is a duty binding under this dispensation, 
but are slighting the call now given you to the perform- 
ance of it. , And to you we have the few following things 
to say.-— 1. If you are duly thoughtful, you must cer- 
tainly have some excuse to present to your own con- 
science, for justifying you in your present course; and 
you have need to ponder seriously, as in the sight of 
God, whether it is such as God will sustain. We there- 
fore now put the question, What excuse have you to of- 
fer? Is it that you see others, who are generally ac- 
counted both wise and religious, living in the neglect of 
*his duty ? This, surely, is a plea that will never bear 
you out before God. What though Aaron, the saint of 
God, made a golden calf for divine worship I this could 
justify no man in following the same fburse. What 
though David, the man after God's own heart, committed 
both murder and adultery? this will vindicate no man 
in the commission of the like crimes. It is not the prac- 
tice of any man, though he should be both good and wise, 
that is the rule of your conduct, but the word of GfocL 
What, then, is your excuse? Is it that the performance 
of thi* duty is not. absolutely necessary to salvation ?— 
We answer, Neither are baptism nor the receiving of 

*Johnvii.l7. 
T 
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the Lord's supper absolutely necessary to fcalvatipn ; 
bat who would plead this as an argument for living in 
the neglect of these ordinances ? It is not the inopera- 
ble connection that any duty or ordinance has with our 
salvation, that should be our principal reason for obser- 
ving it, but the authority of God enjoining it upon us. — 
We therefore again put the question, What is your ex- 
cuse? Is it that you are of yourselves quite insufficient 
for the discharge of the duty ? We answer, That neither 
will this excuse any man for the neglect of it, since there 
is a sufficiency of grace in the promise, to enable any 
one who will take the benefit of it to perform it in an ac- 
ceptable manner. Whatever any person needs for this 
purpose is evidently included in that promise, " I will 
" strengthen them in the Lord,and they shall walk up and 
" down in his name, saith the Lord."* You see, then, that 
none of these excuses will bear you out before God in 
the neglect of this duty; and you would need to beware 
of offering any excuse to your own consciences, which 
the great Lord of the conscience will not sustain* — % 
Be exhorted to lay to heart both the sinfulness and dan- 
ger of your present conduct. The sinfulness of it lies 
in your living in the habitual and allowed neglect of a 
known and acknowledged duty ; and the danger of it 
is plainly set before you in these words : " That servant 
.«■ which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himself 
."neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with 
.«? many atripes/? 3. Consider tl/at it is a difficult matter 
to reconcile your present conduct on tins head, with 
that universal regard to the authority pf God, with marks 
the character of all his people* It is ons, of the leading 
features of a hypocrite, that he is " partial in the law. \ u £ 
» Zecfa. x. 12. t Luke, xii, 47. $ Mai. ii. S. 
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in opposition to which this is given in scripturte all one 
of the' distinguishing characters of a real saint, that he 
« has a respect to all God's commandments."* Men liv- 
ihg all their days in the neglect of some duty or other, 
when such neglect is owing to their ignorance of the ob- 
ligation of it, may be easily reconciled with their having 
a respect to the whole of the divine law, so far as they 
nave attained to the knowledge of it ; but it is not so 
easy to reconcile a habitual neglect of a known and ac- 
knowledged duty with such acharaeter. You have need, 
therefore, to be putting the matter to serious trial, whe- 
ther your hearts be indeed right with God, and sound in 
his statutes^— 4. 1 beseech you yet to bethink yourselves, 
and make conscience of the performance of this duty. 
Consider that it is a duty to which you are expressly 
called, and a duty which you cannot neglect, when you 
have an opportunity put into your hands for the per- 
formance of it, without a real contempt of divine au- 
thority. That command, * Vow and pay to the Lord 
"your God," is as binding upon you as any one precept 
in the whole Bible ; and consider, at the same time, 
that your engaging in it is calculated to promote your 
own spiritual advantage. To this purpose is what you 
have in Jer.xii. 16. "It shall come to pass, if they will 
diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear by my 
name, The Lord liveth ; then shall they be built in the 
"midst of my people."— 5. Beware of slightingptfie pre- 
sent call, in the expectation that you may afterwards 
find a more convenient time for the discharge of this du- 
ty. Expectations of this kind have been a snare to many, 
who would have trembled at the thought of slighting it 
altogether. ' They have hoped and delayed, and been 
•Pitl.cxix, fc 
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miaerntly disappointed in never findingth^tpprortntiities 
*hay hoped Cwr. Let this be a warning to yon, to benese 
of/epHttiog upon the same reck. The present ttn^ataoe 
is jours; see* then* that jou improv* k. "What thine 
"hand findeth to do, do it with all lay might ; for tfftfre 
<c i» no work nor device in the grat^ to, which. thou art 
"hastenifg." 

It now pn) j remains, in the third place, 4bat we ad* 
dress.a few advices to you who have it in prospect to 
to engage in the work of covenanting within a few days 
in this place.— And, 1. We intreat you to make sure of 
an interest in Christ,, and in the God and Father of our 
JtfOrd Jeans Christ; as your own God and Bather in him. 
Without 'this, all you do in this work must go for noth» 
fegror even worse than nothing. Give all deligence, 
then* to make your calling and election sure. And, in 
order to this, study to be deligent in the work of self- 
examination* and essay a direct closing with Christ, 
as he is o&ered to you in the everlasting gospel. " Be- 
"<Ueve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
«,saved. ,, ~n2. fie sure that your ends and motives for en- 
gaging in this, work be really good. Selfish and base 
ones will spoil the very best work in which any man 
ca& engage* M the ends you have in view are, to be 
fieeti a£;men» to, support a character, to please a friend, 
to sa&sfy a natural conscience, or to obtain the divine 
favour* ** assured that God will reject the whole. . That 
yefyr?><wurk may be truly good and acceptable in his 
sight* .it >3 necessary that his own glory be your princi- 
pal eg4><and his love your chief motive. - This is to have 
what the scripture calls a single eye j and ^ if thins eye . 
" be single," says Christ, " thy whafe body -shall be futt > 
« of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
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♦jberfWlof ttoiiKs^*— 3. Be much in pr*yeft 7 'fervent 
wresting with God should invariably accompany dovs- 
nanfcngwwork, - J^cob, you taw, was an eminent cove- 
nanter 5 atnt he was* a man no less eminent for prayer. 
** He wept, and mide ^implication ^ yea, he had power 
** over the wige^y audi prevailed.^ There are particu- 
larly two things for which you ought to be importunate 
\tith God in views of that Work; namely, a new heart, 
without which you can have no right preparation for it ; 
anc£the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, without which 
there can be no right engagement in it Both these are 
in the premise, and both of them may be expected in an- 
swer to prayer.— 4. Study to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the bond into which you are about to enter. AH 
of you have been already examined upon the matter of 
Sty and given seme satisfactory evidence of yettr having 
some competent knowledge of its contents* But per- 
sons can never be toe well acquainted with what they 
are about to make the matter of an oath. It is in judge- 
ment, as well as in truth and righteousness, thai we are 
to: swear* "The Lord liveth.*j; It will therefore be 
proper that you should give it a new perusal, and en- 
deavour to be as particular as possible in the dxttmtna* 
initiation of it 5. Study to make coosc&nce >of secret 
personal covenanting. This is a good preparative for 
that which is public and social. It is necessary, 4u**e<^ 
ver, in this exercise, that you should be partfeuirirtyupt* 
on your guard against the workings of a legal heart.? 
Avoid as death, the least thought of recommending* 
ywwseWoB, irathe smallest degree, to the divine favour i 
by what you do in this duty* In all your dealings with 
God, still keep in mind that he is a God of grace, actu- 
* VUtfb. vl. «. » t So*. *ii. 4. t J«r. iv. % 
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all y reconciled to sinners by the death of Christ ; and 
therefore let all your personal covenanting simply con- 
sist in a cordial acceptance of the covenant of grace, 
freely exhibited to you in the everlasting gospel, in a 
cheerful embracing of himself as your own God and por- 
tion, on the footing of that covenant, and in a hearty de- 
dication of yourselves, in all that ye either are or have, 
to him, both to be saved and ruled by him. — -6. Let it be 
your concern in the work you have in view, to have faith 
in lively exercise. Remember, that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, either in this or in any other 
duty. Cry, therefore, for the spirit of faith, and study 
the exercise of it Believe the love of God,~and take 
the comfort of it. Believe the efficacy of the death of 
Christ for pardon, peace, purity, and everlasting salva- 
tion, and take the benefit of it. Believe the sufficiency of 
divine grace for carrying you through in the work before 
you, and trust to it Believe the promise of a faithful 
God, and rely upon him for the accomplishment of it ; 
particularly for the accomplishment of these two lead- 
ing promises, " I will say, It is my people ; and they 
"shall say, The Lord is my God ;*** "I will pour water 
"upon the thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I 
"will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
"upon thine offspring; and one shall say, I am the 
" Lord's; and another shall subscribe with his hand to 
" the Locd. and sirname himself by the name of Is- 
" rael.»t 

• Zecb, xitt 9. + Im, xliv. 4. I. 
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